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PRINCIPLES   OF   LITERARY   CRITICISM   AND 
THE  SYNOPTIC  PROBLEM 


SOME  PRINCIPLES  OF  LITERARY  CRITICISM  AND  THEIR 
APPLICATION  TO  THE  SYNOPTIC  PROBLEM 

Ernest  DeWitt  Burton 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Augustine  and  Jerome,  not  to  say  earlier,  the  mutual 
resemblances  of  the  first  three  gospels  have  been  observed,  and  the  problem  thus 
created  for  the  biblical  scholar  has  been  discussed.  Since  1794,  when  Eichhorn  pro-> 
posed  his  theory  accounting  for  the  resemblances  and  divergences  of  the  synoptic  gos- 
pels by  deriving  them  all  from  a  common  document  existing  in  various  recensions,  the 
question  has  been  vigorously  discussed,  and  almost  numberless  theories  have  been 
proposed  for  its  solution. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  amid  the  multitude  of  these  theories 
sufficient  thought  has  been  given  to  the  formulation  of  the  principles  in  accordance 
with  which  any  solution  of  the  problem  must  of  necessity  proceed.  In  textual  criticism 
this  phase  of  the  matter  has  received  most  earnest  attention,  and  principles  have  been 
formulated  in  respect  to  which  there  is  general,  even  if  not  universal,  agreement 
among  textual  critics.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  a  course  should  not  be 
pursued,  in  the  matter  of  the  relation  of  our  present  synoptic  gospels  to  one  another, 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  so  efficient  in  promoting  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  interrelation  of  the  manuscripts  of  these  gospels  and  of  the  other  New  Testament 
books. 

Indeed,  the  work  done  in  formulating  the  task  of  textual  criticism  may  well 
furnish  the  starting-point  for  the  effort  to  formulate  corresponding  principles  applicable 
to  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  gospels  to  one  another,  if  not  also  the  framework 
for  a  provisional  statement  of  such  principles.  For,  in  fact,  the  relation  of  our  several 
synoptic  gospels  to  one  another,  and  to  the  documents  or  traditions  which  may  have 
lain  behind  them,  is  closely  analogous  to  the  relation  of  the  several  manuscripts  (or 
other  witnesses  to  the  text)  of  any  New  Testament  book  to  6ne  another,  and  to  the 
manuscripts  which  in  this  case  undoubtedly  constituted  the  sources  from  which  our 
existing  manuscripts  were  produced.  The  analogy,  of  course,  must  not  be  pressed 
where  it  does  not  hold.  The  methods  of  scribes  and  editors,  though  similar,  are  not 
identical.  The  analogy  must  serve  mainly  to  suggest  principles  whose  validity  shall 
afterward  be  tested  by  their  applicability  to  the  actual  conditions  of  the  class  of 
problems  to  which  the  synoptic  problem  belongs.  But  so  used  it  seems  likely  to  lead 
to  valuable  results. 

The  principles  so  reached  would,  if  valid,  be  applicable  not  solely  to  the  synoptic 
problem ;  for  this  problem  is  simply  a  specific  instance  of  the  general  problem  with 
which  the  historian  always  has  to  deal  when  he  finds  among  his  sources  documents 
which,  though  similar,  are  nevertheless  not  duplicates.     Bernheim  has  discussed  this 
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problem  with  special  reference  to  the  sources  for  mediaeval  history  in  his  work,  Lehr- 
huch  der  historischen  Methode  (Leipzig,  1889),  pp.  272-99,  and  the  conclusions  which 
he  reaches,  if  sound,  are  applicable  in  general  to  the  whole  class  of  cases  in  which 
there  exist  documents  which  are  similar  without  being  identical,  and  so  in  particular  to 
the  synoptic  problem. 

If,  then,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  work  already  done  in  textual  criticism  and  in 
the  study  of  the  use  of  sources  in  historical  work  in  general,  continually  checking  the 
suggestions  derived  from  these  sources  by  unquestioned  facts,  we  ought  to  arrive 
at  certain  principles  on  the  basis  of  which  it  would  be  possible  to  move  with  some 
degree  of  firmness  and  certainty  to  an  assured  solution  of  the  synoptic  problem.  The 
aim  of  this  paper  is  not  to  review  the  history  of  the  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  synoptic  gospels,  or  to  examine  any  of  the  solutions  that  have  been  proposed,  but, 
first,  to  formulate  principles  applicable  to  such  problems ;  secondly,  to  state  the  main  facts 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  synoptic  gospels  to  one  another ;  and,  thirdly,  to  indicate 
the  conclusions  to  which  the  correlation  of  these  principles  and  facts  seems  to  lead. 

I.     principles  applicable  to  the  solution  of  the  synoptic  problem 

1.  As  between  some  sort  of  literary  relationship  and  total  independence  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  the  decision  is  to  be  based  upon  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
resemblance  of  documents  to  one  another.  Between  the  two  extremes,  represented  on 
the  one  side  by  two  manuscripts  or  printed  papers  word  for  word  identical  throughout, 
and  on  the  other  side  by  two  manuscripts  or  printed  works  having  nothing  in  common 
save  that  they  are  written  in  the  same  language,  all  grades  and  degrees  of  resemblance 
are  possible.  In  the  former  case,  relation  between  documents  ceases  to  exist  because 
there  are  not  two  documents,  but  two  exemplars  of  the  same  document.  In  the  latter 
extreme,  relationship  vanishes  because  of  total  diversity.  Between  these  extremes 
there  may  exist,  for  example,  the  case  of  two  documents  which,  resembling  one  another, 
but  not  to  the  extent  of  identity,  owe  their  resemblance  to  the  fact  that  two  authors 
wholly  independently  give  an  account  of  the  same  general  event.  In  this  case  the 
two  narratives  traced  to  their  origin  meet,  not  in  any  common  literary  ancestor,  but 
only  in  the  event  narrated.  Again,  two  documents  may  resemble  one  another  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  behind  both  of  them  there  lies  a  literary  work  by  which  both  have  been 
influenced.  This  literary  work  may  be  a  speech  to  which  both  have  listened,  a  writing 
which  both  have  read  and  which  they  reproduce  from  memory,  or  a  writing  from  which 
both  transcribe  with  more  or  less  freedom  of  reproduction.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  principle  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  state,  these  differences  do  not  come  into 
account.  The  question  is  simply  this:  When  we  trace  the  lines  of  heredity  of  the  two 
writings,  similar  but  not  identical,  to  that  which  accounts  for  their  similarity,  is  this 
common  source  something  which  had  already  assumed  literary  form,  or  an  event  or 
group  of  facts  which  each  writer  was  endeavoring  in  his  own  way  to  record  ?  This 
fundamental  question  must,  as  has  been  stated,  be  solved  by  the  extent  and  nature  of 
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the  resemblances.  How  great  a  degree  of  resemblance  will  compel  the  supposition  of 
a  common  literary  ancestor,  how  great  a  degree  of  divergence  would  exclude  this  sup- 
position, can  be  determined  only  by  experience  and  observation.  It  is  important,  if 
possible,  that  such  observation  should  pertain  to  writings  the  nature  of  whose  relation- ' 
ship  is  known,  and  which  come  from  a  period  not  too  remote  from  that  to  which  the 
writings  belong  whose  relationship  we  are  endeavoring  to  determine. 

2.  It  being  determined  that  the  relation  of  the  documents  in  question  is  literary 
in  its  character,  the  decision  between  documentary  and  oral  relationship — that  is,  a 
relationship  mediated  by  written  documents  and  one  mediated  by  oral  report  or  tradi- 
tion— must  likewise  rest  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  resemblance,  account  being 
taken  of  order  of  paragraphs  or  other  like  divisions,'  content  of  narrative,  and  verbal 
agreement. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  resemblances  which  would  be  produced  respect- 
ively by  oral  tradition  and  documentary  relationship  must  be  judged,  as  respects  the 
synoptic  gospels,  not  by  modern  custom,  but  by  the  usage  of  the  times  from  which 
these  books  come.  It  must  be  recognized  that  among  the  ancient  Jews  greater 
resemblance  might  be  produced  by  oral  relationship  than  is  usual  in  such  cases  today, 
and  that  greater  variation  would  usually  appear  in  the  case  of  documentary  relation 
than  would  usually  occur  now.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  determine  with  accuracy 
to  what  extent  a  written  reproduction  of  an  oral  tradition' would  differ  from  this  tradi- 
tion itself,  since  by  the  nature  of  the  case  the  original  is  not  in  existence,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  compared  with  the  transcription  of  it.  Only  in  case  we  possessed  two 
writings,  both  vouched  for  as  independent  attempts  to  reproduce  what  had  previously 
existed  only  orally,  could  we  by  actual  test  determine  how  great  a  degree  of  resemblance 
and  diversity  would  be  produced  by  such  independent  reproduction  of  oral  material. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  degree  of  diversity  between  the  source  of  a  document 
and  the  document  itself,  that  source  being  in  written  form,  can  be  more  accurately 
determined,  since  instances  exist  in  which  both  the  source  and  the  derivative  document 
are  still  extant.  In  the  case  of  the  synoptic  gospels  we  have  several  very  valuable 
bases  of  judgment  upon  this  point,  concerning  which  something  will  be  said  in  a  later 
paragraph.     See  II,  8,  p.  20. 

3.  It  being  determined  that  there  is  between  two  or  more  extant  documents  a 
literary  relationship  of  a  documentary  character,  the  general  principle  for  determining 
the  direction  of  descent — that  is,  which  of  the  documents  is  antecedent  to  the  others  — 
is,  that  that  one  is  to  be  accepted  as,  relatively  speaking,  the  original  which  will  explain 
the  origin  of  the  others,  but  cannot  itself  be  explained  as  the  product  of  the  others. 

In  dealing  with  our  synoptic  gospels  it  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
order  of  dependence  is  not  necessarily  the  same  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
books.  In  textual  criticism  we  are  wont  to  recognize  four  parts  of  the  New  Testament 
which  are,  as  respects  their  textual  history,  to  a  considerable  degree  independent.  These 
four  are:    the  Gospels,  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  the 
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Apocalypse.  In  like  manner  it  must  be  recognized  as  possible  that  in  the  history  of  the 
gospels  which  lies  back  of  the  textual  history,  strictly  so  called,  the  several  portions  of 
the  synoptic  material  may  have  had  a  measurably  independent  history.  There  may, 
for  example,  have  been  separate  narratives  of  the  infancy,  the  ministry  of  John,  the 
Galilean  ministry  of  Jesus,  the  Perean  ministry,  the  passion  and  resurrection  history. 
If  so,  it  is  possible  that  our  present  gospels  sustain  different  relations  to  one  another 
in  these  different  parts. 

4.  When  the  documents  or  portions  of  documents  are  two  in  number,  and  the 
previously  indicated  tests  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  sustain  a  literary  rela- 
tion to  one  another,  if  the  influence  of  sources  no  longer  extant  be  excluded  from 
consideration,  there  remains  evidently  but  one  possibility,  viz.,  that  one  of  the  docu- 
ments is  derived  from  the  other.     This  may  be  represented  by  the  diagram : 


Which  of  the  two  documents  is  primary,  and  which  is  dependent  upon  the  other,  must 

be  decided  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  as  to  which  contains  features  of  a  secondary 

character.     The  following  may  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  such  secondary  character: 

I  (1)  manifest  misunderstanding  of  what  stands  in  one  document  on  the  part  of  the  writer 

(of    the  other;  (2)  insertion   by  one  writer  of  material  not  in  the  other,  and  clearly 

interrupting  the  course  of    thought  or  symmetry  of    plan    in  the  other;   (3)  clear 

omission  from  one  document  of  matter  which  was  in  the  other,  the  omission  of  which 

I  destroys    the    connection;     (4)  insertion   of    matter    the    motive  for    which    can    be 

clearly  seen  in  the  light  of  the  author's  general  aim,  while  no  motive  can  be  discovered 

for  its  omission  by  the  other  author  if  he  had  had  it  in  his  source;  (5)  vice  versa, 

omission  of  matter  traceable  to  the  motive  natural  to  the  writer  when  the  insertion 

could  not  thus  be  accounted  for;  (6)  alterations  of  other  kinds  which  conform  the 

'•\    matter  to  the  general  method  or  tendency  of  the  author. 

In  textual  criticism  it  is  regarded  as  a  general,  but  not  invariable,  rule  that  the 
I  longer  reading  is  the  later.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  this  rule  holds  also  in  our 
present  field  until  the  usage  of  compilers  in  that  period  has  been  somewhat  more 
carefully  studied.  Concerning  the  light  which  Tatian's  Diatessaron  throws  upon  the 
question,  a  word  will  be  said  below.  The  tendency  of  a  particular  writer,  if  it  can  be 
determined,  would  in  any  case  be  the  safest  criterion;  but  one  must,  of  course,  be  on 
his  guard  against  reasoning  in  a  vicious  circle  in  such  a  case. 

5.  But  the  possibility  that  the  similarity  of  two  documents  is,  in  fact,  due  to  the 
influence  of  non-extant  sources  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  And  this  fact  adds 
to  the  possible  relationships,  indicated  above,  still  other  possibilities  which   for  con- 
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venience  we  number  consecutively  with  those  already  named.  Thus  a  and  h  may  be 
independently  derived  from  a  common  oral  tradition,  or  a  common  lost  document, 
as  represented  in  the  following  diagram: 

II 


or  a  may  be  derived  from  a  lost  document  or  from  oral  tradition,  and  b  may  be 
derived  from  this  non-extant  source  and  a,  it  being  remembered  that  a  may  represent 
either  document,  6  denoting  the  other.     This  may  be  represented  in  a  diagram  thus: 

III' 


The  distinguishing  of  these  several  cases  from  one  another  and  from  cases  I  and  II 
must  evidently  be  accomplished  by  the  application  of  the  tests  for  secondary  character, 
as  indicated  above.  Thus  in  case  II  the  marks  of  secondary  character  may  be  expected 
to  appear  now  in  a,  now  in  b,  without  clear  evidence  of  originality  in  either  through- 
out. Whether  the  documents  in  hand  be  related  through  common  oral  tradition  or  a 
written  document  would  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  resemblance — whether  it 
approximated  that  which  we  actually  find  in  documents  known  to  be  derived  from 
extant  sources,  with  which  therefore  they  can  be  compared,  or  whether  there  is  a  free- 
dom of  reproduction  which  seems  to  exclude  written  sources.  In  case  III  the  docu- 
ment which  drew  from  its  companion,  as  well  as  from  the  source  lying  back  of  both, 
would  be  expected  to  show  stronger  marks  of  secondary  character  than  the  others.  But 
since  the  derivative  document  might  in  some  cases  displace  the  secondary  readings  of 
its  companion  and  restore  those  of  the  common  source,  and  since  in  case  II  one  docu- 
ment might  depart  more  freely  from  the  original  than  the  other,  mere  preponderance 
of  marks  of  secondary  character  would  not  enable  us  either  to  identify  the  documents 
under  case  III,  or  to  distinguish  case  III  from  case  II.  Only  when  either  a  or  & 
should  show  clear  indications  of  having  combined  two  readings,  one  of  which  was 
found  in  the  other  extant  document,  and  the  other  of  which  was  clearly  related  to  it  as 
its  source,  would  it  be  possible  with  any  confidence  to  determine  which  of  the  several 
relations  covered  by  cases  II  and  III  was  the  true  one. 

iCase  III  can  evidently  be  resolved  into  four  cases,  non-extant  source.    It  would,  however,  contribute  not  to 

according  as  the  non-extant  source  is  oral  or  written,  and  clearness,  but  to  confusion,  to  enumerate  under  separate 

according  as  a  or  b  is  the  middle  term  between  the  non-  notation  all  possible  variations  of  relation.    It  must  suflBce 

extant  source  and  the  other  existing  document.    Still  other  to  represent  classes  of  cases, 
cases  might  also  arise  through  the  use  of  more  than  one 
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The  problem  presented  by  this  group  of  cases  is  then  to  be  solved,  as  far  as  it  is 
soluble,  by  the  tests  for  direction  of  descent,  with  some  possible  help  from  evidence  of 
conflation. 

6.  When  the  related  documents  are  three  in  number,  various  relations  are  possible. 
If  for  the  present  those  be  excluded  that  involve  the  hypothesis  of  a  non-extant  source, 
oral  or  documentary,  the  possibilities  may  be  most  simply  indicated  by  diagrams  as 
follows : 

IV  V  VI  VII 


That  is,  h  and  c  may  be  derived  from  a;  a  may  be  derived  from  h  and  c;  h  may  be 
derived  from  a,  and  c  from  h;  h  may  be  derived  from  a,  and  c  from  a  and  6.  But  it 
must  also  be  noted,  as  in  the  previous  examples,  that  diagrams  IV,  V,  VI,  and  VII 
each  represent  several  possibilities.  Thus,  to  apply  the  diagrams  to  the  problem  of 
the  gospels,  diagram  IV  may  represent  the  derivation  of  Mark  and  Luke  from  Matt., 
or  of  Matt,  and  Luke  from  Mark,  or  of  Matt,  and  Mark  from  Luke.  The  case  is 
similar  also  in  respect  to  each  of  the  other  diagrams;  so  that,  in  fact,  they  represent 
eighteen  possibilities. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  the  tests  indicated  in  4  above  can  be  applied  also  in  the 
present  group  of  cases  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  documents.  Thus,  if  one  of 
the  documents  constantly  shows  marks  of  originality  as  compared  with  each  of  the  other 
two,  and  these  two  bear  the  signs  of  secondary  character  as  compared  with  it,  these 
facts  would  be  consistent  with  the  solution  suggested  in  diagram  IV,  the  document 
first  mentioned  occupying  the  position  a;  and,  if  not  modified  by  other  facts,  would 
point  to  this  as  the  solution  of  the  problem.  If,  however,  to  such  a  constant  origi- 
nality of  a  there  be  added  also  an  originality  of  6,  as  compared  with  c,  this  would 
suggest  a  diagram  of  the  form  VI,  with  the  order,  a — b — c.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
follow  out  this  phase  of  the  problem  in  detail.  An  attentive  inspection  of  the  dia- 
grams will  suggest  the  various  ways  of  applying  to  the  problems  of  three  documents 
the  tests  which  are  applicable  also  to  two  documents. 

It  is  of  more  significance  to  observe  that  the  possession  of  three  related  documents 
1  enables  us  to  apply  a  more  objective  test  than  is  possible  when  the  documents  are  but 
two  in  number. 

Thus  if  two  of  the  documents,  say  h  and  c,  are  so  entirely  distinct  from  one 
another  as  to  suggest  no  interdependence,  while  the  third,  a,  is  a  combination  of  ele- 
ments drawn  from  6  and  c,  such  evidence  will  clearly  point  to  hypothesis  V  as  against 
any  of  the  other  hypotheses  enumerated.     For  under  any  other  there  would  certainly 
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be  material  common  to  6  and  c  as  well  as  to  a  and  h  and  to  a  and  c.     Of  the  eighteen 
possibilities  seventeen  are  thus  excluded  by  a  definite  objective  test. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  and  h  sometimes  agree  against  c,  a  and  c  sometimes  agree 
against  &,  and  6  and  c  sometimes  agree  against  a,  and  if  all  these  three  forms  of  binary 
agreement  occur  with  approximately  equal  frequency,  this  fact  will  make  strongly  for 
some  form  of  hypothesis  VII  as  against  any  of  the  others  named  above,  since  it  alone 
furnishes  the  conditions  under  which  any  two  of  the  three  documents  may  agree  against 
the  third.  In  such  case  the  eighteen  possibilities  are  by  a  definite  objective  test 
reduced  to  four.  An  occurrence  of  all  three  forms  of  binary  agreement  might  indeed 
arise  under  a  modified  form  of  hypothesis  V,  viz.,  if  h  and  c,  from  which  a  is  derived, 
themselves  have  a  common  source  x.  But  in  this  case  we  either  have  four  documents, 
or  are  no  longer  dealing  with  cases  which  exclude  the  influence  of  a  non-extant  source 
and  have  passed  into  a  new  group,  to  be  considered  below. 

For  the  further  recognition  of  cases  falling  under  hypothesis  VII  (or  V  in  its 
modified  form),  and  for  the  identification  of  the  documents,  i.  e.,  for  determining  which 
is  the  derivative  document,  there  is  again  an  objective  test,  long  ago  pointed  out  as  val- 
uable in  textual  criticism.  Thus,  if  one  document  is  based  on  two  others,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  that  the  compiler  will  sometimes  combine  the  statements  of  his  two 
authorities,  producing  what  is  known  as  conflation.  This,  of  course,  will  not  occur 
when  the  two  are  separately  derived  from  one,  though  the  appearance  of  it  might 
arise  if  the  two  derivative  documents  should  by  chance  divide  between  them  a  phrase 
or  sentence  of  the  source.  A  classic  example  of  real  or  apparent  conflation  in  the 
gospels  is  Mark  1 :  32,  o-^Cwi  he  y€vofi€vr]<;,  ore  eSvaev  6  ^\io<; ;  Matt,  reading  at  the  f 
corresponding  point,  8:16,  6yfria<;  8e  yevofiev-q^,  and  Luke,  4:40,  8vvovto<;  8e  tov  rfkiov. 
Now,  if  one  of  the  three  documents  under  consideration  should  exhibit  numerous  and 
clear  cases  of  conflation,  this  would  be  practical  demonstration  of  its  derivation  from 
the  other  two,  /.  e.,  that  it  is  c  in  diagram  VII  (or  a  in  V),  To  the  test  of  conflation 
may,  of  course,  also  be  added  those  for  direction  of  descent  as  set  forth  under  5. 

If,  once  more,  two  of  the  three  documents,  let  us  say  a  and  6,  often  agree  against 
c,  and  a  and  c  often  agree  against  6,  but  6  and  c,  while  having  much  matter  in  common 
with  one  another  and  with  a,  never  agree  against  a,  it  is  certain  that  a  is  in  some  sense 
the  middle  term  between  6  and  c,  and  we  are  pointed  to  hypothesis  IV  or  VI:  to  IV  in 
the  form  indicated  in  the  diagram,  or  to  VI  in  the  form  6 — a — c  or  c — a — 6.  Hypoth- 
esis V  is  excluded  by  the  existence  of  material  common  to  h  and  c.  Hypothesis  VII  is 
excluded  by  the  fact  that  the  connection  of  h  with  c  makes  all  three  forms  of  binary 
combination  possible  and  probable,^     Thus  again  by  an  objective  test,  based  not  upon 

2  This  general  statement  requires  modification  only  by  have  interpreted  as  pointing  to  IV  or  VI.    The  recognition 

the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  writer  in  the  position  of  this  possibility  would  increase  the  uneliminated  possi- 

indicated  by  c  in  diagram  VII  might  conceivably  depart  bilities  from  three  to  five,  and  require  the  application  of 

from  either  or  both  of  his  sources,  when  they  were  not  in  other  tests,  as,  e.  g.,  of  conflation,  for  determining  whether 

agreement,  but  avoid   departing  from   them   in    that    to  the  case  really  fell  under  VII  on  the  one  hand,  or  IV  or  VI 

which  they  bore  concurrent  testimony,  and  thus  might  on  the  other, 
create  a  situation  under  VII  very  similar  to  that  which  we 
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delicate  consideration  of  the  kind  of  changes  that  a  first  century  author  would  prob- 
able be  disposed  to  make,  but  upon  the  obvious  fact  that  of  the  three  possible  kinds  of 
binary  combination  two  are  frequent,  while  instances  of  the  third  are  lacking,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  exclude  fifteen  of  the  eighteen  possibilities,  and  reduce  the  problem  to  discov- 
ering which  of  the  remaining  three  we  actually  have  in  hand.  If,  instead  of  an  entire 
absence  of  the  third  form  of  binary  agreement,  there  are  of  this  form  only  such 
instances  as  may  be  reasonably  ascribed  to  the  coincident  action  of  a  common  motive 
affecting  two  of  the  authors,  say  b  and  c,  and  leading  them  to  make  the  same  change 
in  their  source  a,  such  a  situation  would  point  strongly  to  hypothesis  IV,  and  at  the 
same  time  indicate  which  of  the  three  documents  was  the  source  of  the  other  two. 

The  problem  of  distinguishing  between  case  IV  on  the  one  side,  and  any  possible 
form  of  VI  on  the  other,  is  less  simple.  It  can  be  solved,  generally  speaking,  by 
adding  to  the  tests  applicable  to  three  documents  those  for  direction  of  descent 
applicable  to  two  documents.  Thus,  if  by  the  former  test  a  has  been  shown  to  be  the 
middle  term  between  the  other  two,  a  probable  verdict  on  the  question  whether  we 
have  case  IV  or  a  form  of  VI  may  be  reached  by  observing  which  of  the  documents 
shows  marks  of  secondary  character  as  compared  with  the  others.  Thus,  if  these 
marks  of  secondary  character  appear  in  both  h  and  c,  as  compared  with  a,  this  would 
point  to  IV.  If  they  appear  in  a  as  compared  with  b,  and  in  c  as  compared  with  a, 
this  would  point  to  VI  in  the  form  b — a — c.  If  they  appear  in  a  as  compared  with 
c,  and  in  b  as  compared  with  a,  this  would  suggest  VI  in  the  form  c — a — 6. 

To  discuss  in  further  detail  all  the  problems  suggested  by  the  hypotheses  named 
is  unnecessary.     The  methods  employed  will  be  similar  to  those  already  suggested. 

The  problem  of  three  related  documents,  non-extant  sources  excluded,  is  then  to 
be  solved  by  the  application  of  the  principle  that  two  documents  derived  from  a  third 
will  each  agree  with  that  source,  but  not  with  one  another  against  the  source,  supple- 
mented by  the  tests  for  direction  of  descent,  and  the  possible  evidence  of  conflation. 

7.  Thus  far  in  discussing  the  problem  of  three  documents  we  have  ignored  the 
possibility  that  sources  no  longer  extant  have  entered  in  as  factors  of  the  process  from 
which  the  three  existing  documents  resulted.     But  this  possibility  must,  of  course,  be 

VIII  IX  X 


taken  into  account.  To  represent  or  enumerate  all  the  many  ways  in  which  a  non- 
extant  document  or  documents  might  have  contributed  to  the  existing  result  is  neither 
expedient  nor  necessary.  It  will  suffice  to  consider  a  few  of  the  many  possible  cases. 
In  case  VIII  the  three  extant  documents  are  produced  directly  from  a  non-extant 
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source.  In  case  IX,  a  is  derived  from  the  non-extant  document  x,  h  from  x  and  a, 
and  c  from  a  and  h.  In  case  X,  h  and  c  are  each  derived  from  a  non-extant  document 
and  the  extant  document  a.  In  case  VIII  all  three  classes  of  binary  combinations 
would  appear  as  in  case  VII,  and  this  case  (VIII)  can  be  distinguished  from  VII  by 
the  fact  that  the  marks  of  secondary  character  appear  in  all  three  documents  with 
approximately  equal  frequency.  In  case  X  there  would  be  material  common  to  a,  6, 
and  c,  but  also  material  common  to  h  and  c  not  found  in  a.  In  the  former  a  and  6 
would  sometimes  agree  against  c,  and  a  and  c  against  6,  but  agreements  of  h  and  c 
against  a  would  not  occur,  or  would  be  rare  and  easily  explicable.  Marks  of  secondary 
character  would  appear  in  h  and  c,  but  not  in  a.  In  case  IX  there  would  be  material 
common  to  a  and  6,  but  probably  also  material  peculiar  to  each,  and  the  marks  of 
secondary  character  in  material  common  to  them  would  sometimes  appear  in  a,  some- 
times in  h.  All  three  forms  of  binary  combination  would  be  possible,  but,  perhaps  as 
in  case  VII,  agreements  of  a  and  h  against  c  would  be  less  frequent  than  either  of 
the  other  forms,  since  the  former  could  arise  only  through  c  departing  from  both 
its  sources  when  these  were  in  agreement;  c  would  be  likely  to  bear  the  marks  of 
secondary  character  now  in  reference  to  a,  now  in  reference  to  6,  and  very  likely  show 
conflation  of  a  and  6.  Total  absence  of  such  conflation,  or  the  total  disregard  of  mate- 
rial found  in  a  or  6  and  germane  to  the  purpose  of  c,  especially  of  material  common  to 
a  and  h  (hence  in  both  the  sources  of  c)  and  likewise  germane  to  the  purpose  of  c, 
would  make  against  this  hypothesis,  and  suggest  some  form  of  X,  or  some  other  theory 
not  included  in  our  brief  illustrative  list. 

The  methods  applicable  to  this  group  of  cases  are  therefore  in  general  those 
indicated  under  the  preceding  section.  But  the  possible  relations  are  indefinite  in 
number,  and  the  particular  method  to  be  employed  will  vary  with  every  practical  case. 

8.  Account  must  also  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  significance  of  agreement  or 
disagreement  may  be  quite  different  according  as  it  pertains  to  matter  en  bloc  or  to 
details  of  threefold  narrative.  Thus,  if  in  threefold  narrative  documents  a  and  h  often 
agree  against  c,  and  a  and  c  often  agree  against  6,  while  h  and  c  never  agree  against  a, 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  h  and  c  are  derived  from  a.  But  if  in  the  same 
documents  h  and  c  agree — it  may  be  exactly — in  whole  paragraphs  not  found  in  a,  this 
does  not  overthrow  the  conclusion  previously  reached,  but  rather  points  to  the  posses- 
sion by  6  and  c  of  a  source  additional  to  a.  In  other  words,  if  to  agreements  of  a  and 
h  against  c,  and  of  a  and  c  against  6,  there  be  added  agreements  of  6  and  c  against  a 
in  details  of  threefold  narrative,  this  points  to  hypothesis  VII  or  VIII.  But  if  this 
latter  agreement,  h  and  c  against  a,  be  not  in  details,  but  only  through  the  addition 
of  matter  en  bloc,  X  is  the  hypothesis  indicated. 

9,  It  must  also  be  evident  that  an  agreement  in  omission  is  of  quite  different 
significance  from  an  agreement  in  addition.  Thus  in  threefold  material  the  common 
possession  by  two  documents  of  any  considerable  amount  of  material  not  found  in  the 
third  either  shows  that  that  third  was  not,  at  least  in  its  extant  form,  the  source  of  the 
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other  two  (excludes  IV),  or  necessitates  the  supposition  of  an  additional  common 
source  (X).  But  the  same  amount  of  agreement  in  omission,  or  even  a  much  larger 
amount,  might,  if  the  evidence  were  otherwise  clearly  in  favor  of  regarding  the  third 
document  as  the  source  of  the  other  two  (as  in  IV),  be  explicable  as  due  to  coincidence 
or  the  influence  of  the  same  motive  upon  two  minds.  The  same  principle  would  hold 
respecting  larger  portions  of  material,  except  that  the  agreement  of  two  documents 
against  the  third  in  the  common  possession  of  paragraphs  or  sections  capable  of  indepen- 
dent transmission  more  obviously  than  in  the  other  case  suggests  an  additional  source. 
In  brief,  two  writers  might  both  have  the  same  reason  or  different  reasons  for  omitting 
matter  found  in  a  third;  but  the  addition  of  matter  verbally  the  same  and  of  any 
considerable  extent,  whether  of  phrases  in  a  threefold  text,  or  of  entire  paragraphs  or 
sections,  would  require  some  other  explanation. 

To  these  principles,  based  on  the  relations  of  documents,  may  be  added  another, 
respecting  the  value  of  ancient  testimony,  too  obvious  to  require  defense,  but  worthy 
to  be  borne  in  mind. 

10.  Tradition  cannot  control  the  clear  evidence  of  the  documents  themselves. 
But  a  theory  which  accords  with  ancient  tradition,  especially  uncontradicted  tradition, 
is  more  probable,  other  things  being  equal,  than  one  which  contradicts  tradition.  Of 
very  special  significance  is  the  testimony  of  an  author  himself  respecting  the  sources 
used  by  him  or  at  his  command.  Such  testimony  can  be  set  aside  only  when  contra- 
dicted by  clear  internal  evidence.  The  most  probable  theory  is  that  which  conforms 
alike  to  the  internal  evidence  of  the  documents,  to  the  testimony  of  the  author,  if  such 
testimony  exists,  and  to  ancient  tradition. 

II.     facts  respecting  the  relation  of  the  synoptic  gospels  to  one  another, 

AND    THE    BEARING   OF    THESE    FACTS   ON    POSSIBLE    THEORIES 

To  exhibit  in  detail  all  the  facts  respecting  the  relation  of  the  synoptic  gospels  to 
one  another  would  require  the  printing  of  the  Greek  text  of  these  gospels  in  parallel 
columns,  together  with  some  device  for  indicating  to  the  eye  the  extent  and  nature  of 
their  parallelism.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  do  this,'  none  of  them  wholly 
successful.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  essay  thus  to  show  the  details,  but  to  state 
those  general  facts  which  a  careful  and  detailed  comparison  of  the  gospels  discloses, 
and  which,  in  the  author's  judgment,  point  the  way  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
their  mutual  relation. 

1.  It  needs  barely  be  mentioned  that  the  synoptic  gospels  differ  one  from  another 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  them  clearly  not  exemplars  of  the  same  work,  but 
different,  and  to  a  certain  extent  independent,  works. 

2.  There  is  in  these  synoptic  gospels,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  amount  of  similar 
material — a  large  number  of  sections  which  appear  in  two  or  in  all  three  of  the  gospels 
in  closely  similar  form.     In  any  numerical  statement  of  the  facts  at  this  point  there 

3  See  RusHBEOOKE,  Synopticon ,"  Wright,  Sj/nopst«  of       gelien;  'H.'Ei'SEKE,8ynopsederdreierstenkanonischenEvan- 
the  Gospels  in  Greek;  Hock,  Synopse  der  drei  ersten  Evan-       gelien;  Veit,  Die  synoptischen  Parallelen,  Vol.  I. 
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must  be  a  certain  element  of  arbitrariness,  since  the  length  of  a  section  is  to  a  certain 
extent  a  matter  of  personal  judgment.  General  facts,  however,  will  appear  in  the 
following  statements:  In  the  table  appended  to  this  essay  there  are  120  sections.  In 
49  sections  there  are  three  accounts  so  closely  resembling  one  another  as  to  indicate 
some  kind  of  literary  relationship.  In  1  section  (64)  there  are  three  accounts,  but  the 
Luke  account  is  quite  independent  of  the  other  two.  In  15  sections  closely  parallel 
accounts  are  found  in  Matt,  and  Mark ;  in  the  case  of  four  of  these  Luke  has  an  inde- 
pendent but  more  or  less  similar  account,  usually  differently  located.  In  5  sections 
parallel  accounts  are  found  in  Mark  and  Luke  (this  number  including  three  in  which 
the  Mark  passage  is  in  16 : 9-20).  In  5  sections  parallel  accounts  are  found  in  Matt, 
and  Luke,  if  in  this  list  we  may  include  the  genealogies.  In  6  Matt,  is  the  only 
source;  in  1  Mark  is  the  only  source;  in  37  Luke  is  the  only  source,  including  the 
four  independent  accounts  mentioned  above.  In  1  Luke  (13 :  18-21)  contains  material 
found  also  in  Matt,  in  a  threefold  section. 

3.  In  a  large  proportion  of  these  cases  the  resemblance  between  the  parallel 
accounts  is  very  close,  extending  to  ideas,  words,  order  of  words,  and  even  to  the 
insertion  of  parenthetical  clauses.  One  or  two  examples  will  suffice  to  show  the 
character  of  this  resemblance. 


Matt.  3:7-10 


Luke  3:7-9 


iScDV  8c  7roXXou5  Twv  ^apiaai<i>v  Kol   ^SSovKat'cov      'EAcyev  ovv  tois  CKTropciw/ieVois  o;(Xots  jSairTiaO^vai 


ipXOfiivov^  im  to  j^dnTLCTfia  (trrtv  auTOis 
V(.vv^fiaTa  i)(iBv<i)v,  Ti's  vireSuiiV  vfilv 
<f)vyetv  ano  Trj<i  /xcAAoucnys  o/>y^s; 
iroLrjaare  ovv  Kapirov  a^iov  Trji  ficravoui^  • 
Kol  fir]  Sd^i/TC  Xiytiv  Iv  cavTois 
IlaTepa  €)(pfi€v  Tov  *A/3padfx,  Xc'yo)  yap  vfilv  on 
SxjvaTai  6  Oebs  CK  tS)v  XlOwv  toutcov 
tyeipat  TCKva  t<3  'Afipadfi.      rjSr)  Se 
■^  d^Lvrj  irpos  r^v  pt^av  Tiov  SivSpwv  Kctrai  • 
ttSv  ovv  BivSpov  firj  ttolovv  Kapirov  koKov 

CKKOTTTCTat   /Cat   £15  TTVp  ^oXXtTai. 

Matt.  9:14-17 


vir   avTov  • 
Tew^fxaTa  e)^iSvu)v,  Tts  vttcSci^cv  vfuv 
<f>vy€iv  OTTO  T^s  fieWowrrji  opyrj^; 
iTOiri<TaT(.  ovv  KapTrous  d^t'ous  t^s  p.CTavoias ' 
KoX  fJLrj  ap$r]cr6€  Ae'yciv  iv  cauTois 
Xlarepa  t^ofxcv  tov  'Afipadfx,  Acyto  yap  vfUV  on 
Swarai  6  deoi  «  twv  XCdtav  tovtwv 
cyeipat  T€Kva  tw  'A/Spaap,.      yjSri  8e 
Kal  17  a$ivrj  Trpos  Tr]V  pt'^av  Toiv  Sc'vSpwv  Kcirai  • 
ttSv  ovv  8ev8pov  fir]  ttolovv  Kaprrov  ^KaXov] 

CKKOTTTCTat   Kai  CIS  TTVp  /SoAAcTat. 

Luke  5:33-39 


Mark  2:18-22 

Kai  ^o-av  01  ftaOrjTol  'loxivov  Kat 

01  $apto"atot  vi/o-TCvovTCS. 
TOTC  7rpo(T€p)(ovTai  avTw  ot  fiaOrf      Kat  tpyovTai  Kat  Acyouo'iv  avTw  01  Sc  ctTrav  Trpos  auTov 

Toi   loHxvov  Ac'yovTcs 

Aia    Ti    r]fiti<i    koX    ol   ^apuraxoi       Ata  Ti  ot  fiadrjTol   loidvov  kol  oi       Oi  fiadrjral    Iomvov  vr)<TT€vov(riv 
vr]<TT€vofi€v,  fuaBrfToi  twv  ^apiaaitav   vr](TTev-      TrvKva     Kai      8erj(r€i.<s     iroiovvTai, 

ovcTLV,  op,ota)S  Kat  ot  twv  ^aptorattov 

ot  Sk   fiaOr]Tai  aov  ov  vt/ctcvov-       ot  8c  o-ot  [/la^iyTatJ  ov  vrforTtvov-      oi  8c  trot  €adCov<nv  kox  irivovciv 
(Tiv ;  aiv ; 
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ytvcTat. 

ovSk  fidXXovaiv  olvov  ve'ov  ets  acr- 

KOv<i  TraXatovs ' 

el  8c  f^Vy^)  prjyvvvTai  ol  atrxot, 


Kou.  etTTCV  avTois  6  'Irjaovs  Kai  eiTrev  auTots  o  'Irjcrovs  6  8c  'Irjcrov's  ctTrev  Trpos  avTovs 

M^  SwavTai  oi  viol  tov  vu/ii^wvos       M^  Swavrai  oi  viol  tov  wfx,<f><>)vo<;  M^  8wacr^e  tovs  rtoits  tot)  vv/x- 

TrevOciv     i(f>'     oo-ov     /act'    avrcov      cv  a)  6  vv/u,^tbs  fier'  auTwv  ccrriv  ^oivos  cv  w  6  vvfx,<f>Lo<s  fxtr^  av- 

ea-rlv  6  w{j,<j>los  ;  vrjO-Teveiv;  Twi'  ccttii'  Troi^crai  vi/cTTeScrai; 

oaov  xpwov  t^ovaiv  tov  wfi<f>tov 

/u.€t'  auTWv,  ov  Bvvavrai  vr;crT£ueiv ' 

cAcvorovTtti  8c  ■^fiipai  orav  airapdrj       iXevaovTaL  Sk  yjfiipai  orav  airapOrj  iXevcrovrat    8c   ■^p.ipai,    kol   orav 

ttTr'  a^Toiv    6    w/x</>tos,   /cat    totc       drr'   avTwv   o   vvp.<^LO<i,    kox    Tore.  aTrapdrj    ott'     auTcov    6     vvp.<f>to<i 

vrjfTTtwTova'iv.  vr)(TTf.v(TOV(nv      Iv      iKtivrj      rrj  totc     vrjo'Tevaovcriv     iv     c/ceivais 

rifiipa.  Tats  •^/u.e'pais. 

"EAcycv  8c   Kai    7rapa(3o\r]V  Trpos 

aVTOVS   OTl 

ouSeis    8c    CTTt^otAXet     €irL(3Xr}p.a       ou8ets  iTrt^Xr)p.a  paxovs  ayvd(f>ov       Ov8eis     liri^Xr^fxa     airo     Ifiariov 
pd-KOVi      ayvd<f)OV      ctti      IfiaTiw      CTrtpaTTTCt  ctti  t/idiTiov  TraXatdv  •  KaivoO     a\L(ra<;      CTTi^aAAei     eirt 

TraXato).  i/acitiov  TraXatov " 

ct  8c  fiiy,  ct  8c  p-riyf-, 

aipa  yap  to  TrXiypw/xa  auTOU  drro       aipct   to   irXrjpwfia   dir'   auTOv  to       Kai  to  Kaivov  o'^to'Ci  Kat  T<j»  ira- 
Tov  IfiaTLOV,   Kol   )(^Elpov   a\i(Tiia       Kaivov   tov    TraXuLOv,    koX    )(t'ipov       Xatw     ov    (TvpLf^oivrjiTU     to     Ittl- 

(TXLO'fJM  yivcTai.  ^XrjfJia  to  airo  tov  Kaivov. 

Kol  ov8cts  /3dXXct  otvov  ve'ov  cts       xat  ouSets  ^aXXet  oivov  ve'ov  cts 
a(TKOv<;  TraXaious  •  do^Kous  TraXaious  • 

ct  8e  fxrj,  prj^u  6  otvos   tovs  aa-      el  8e  /Ai/yc,  p-qiei  6  otvos   o  veos 
Kous,  Tous  aarKovs, 

Kai  6  otvos  CK^eiTai   xat  oi  do^KOi       Kat  o  otvos  dTrdXXvTat   Kat  oi  aa-       Kai  avTos  iK)(y6rjaeTaL  Kai  ol  aa- 
dTToXXuvTai  •  Koi.  KOI  dTToXovvTai 

dXXa   (3d\Xov(riv    oTvov   veov   cts       [dXXa  otvov  veov  cts  daKous  Kat-      dXXa  otvov  veov  cis  daKOVS  Kaivovs 
dcTKOus  Katvovs,  vovs]  fiXrjTeov. 

Koi  dfi^oTepoi  crvvTrjpovvrai 

[Ov8£ts  TTtwv  TToXaiov  ^cXct  ve'ov  • 
Xc'yci  yap  O  rraXatos  XPV^'''^'* 
ecTTiv.] 

The  first  of  these  examples  shows  this  resemblance  at  its  greatest.  Of  the  sixty- 
three  consecutive  words  in  Matt,  beginning  with  yevvq/jbara  and  ending  with  ^dWeraL, 
sixty  are  found  in  Luke  in  the  same  order;  for  Kapirov  d^iov  Luke  has  Kapirois  d^iov<i, 
for  86^T)Te  he  has  dp^rja-Oe,  and  after  rjSr)  Be  he  adds  kul;  for  koXov  in  Luke  the  evidence 
is  not  quite  conclusive.  In  the  second  example  the  resemblance,  especially  between 
Matt,  and  the  other  accounts,  is  less  close,  yet  still  very  striking.  The  student  of  the 
subject  does  not  need  to  be  told  that  instances  of  similarly  close  parallelism  are  very 
numerous.  They  may  be  studied  in  any  Greek  harmony  of  the  gospels,  especially 
Rushbrooke,  Huck,  or  Wright.  The  resemblance  is  at  many  points  closer  than  is 
ordinarily  found  between  the  quotations  of  the  New  Testament  writers  and  their  Old 
Testament  source,  and  closely  resembles  that  which  exists  between  Tatianand  his  sources, 
the  latter,  of  course,  well  known  to  be  written  and  in  our  possession  (see  under  8). 
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4.  In  order  to  observe  more  closely  the  facts  respecting  the  relation  of  the 
synoptic  gospels,  the  contents  of  these  gospels  may  be  classified  into  seven  classes 
(somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  canons  of  Eusebius),  according  as  they  are 
(a)  threefold,  being  found  in  all  three  gospels;  (b)  twofold,  being  common  to 
Matt,  and  Mark;  (c)  twofold,  being  common  to  Mark  and  Luke;  (d)  twofold,  being 
common  to  Matt,  and  Luke;  (e)  peculiar  to  Matt.,  i.  e.,  omitted  by  Mark  and  Luke; 
(f)  peculiar  to  Mark,  i.  e.,  omitted  by  Matt,  and  Luke;  (g)  peculiar  to  Luke,  i.  e., 
omitted  by  Matt,  and  Mark.  This  classification  may  be  applied  first  to  the  material 
en  hloc — i.  e.,  to  sections,  paragraphs,  or  portions  of  paragraphs — such  that  they  might 
not  improbably  be  transmitted  independently;*  and  secondly  to  the  several  portions, 
even  to  single  words  or  terminations,  of  what  in  the  previous  classification  is  reckoned 
as  threefold  narrative.^ 

The  general  facts  regarding  the  agreement  of  the  synoptic  gospels  in  respect  to 
whole  sections,  or  paragraphs,  or  considerable  portions  of  paragraphs  are  as  follows:^ 

a.  The  threefold  material  consists  of  the  following  passages  of  Mark  with  the 
parallel    passages    in   the   other   gospels:    1:2-4,  7-15,   29-34,   39-45;    2:1—3:12; 
3:16-19;  3:22-4:25;  4:30-32;  4:35—5:43;  6:6b-16,  30-44;  8:27—9:8;  9:14-37,   " 
42;  10:13-34,  46-52;  11:1-11,  15-19,  27-33;  12:1-39;  13:1-20,  24-32;   14:1,  2, 
10-25,  29-50,  53-72;  15:1-15,  21-47;  16:1-8. 

b.  Mark  and  Matt,  agree  in  including  the  following  passages  not  in  Luke:  Mark 
1:5,  6,  16-20;  4:33,  34;  6:l-6a,  17-29;  6:45—7:31;  8:1-21;  9:9-13,  43-48;  t 
10:1-12,35-45;  11:12-14,  20-25;  13:21-23;  14:3-9,  26-28;  15:16-20  =  Matt. 
3:4-6;  4:18-22,  24,  25;  5:29,  30;  9:35,  36;  13:34,  54-58;  14:3-12,  22-27; 
14:32—15:11;  15:15—16:11;  17:9-13;  18:8,  9;  19:1-9;  20:20-28;  21:18-22; 
24:23-25;  26:6-13,  30-32;  27:27-31. 

c.  Mark  and  Luke  agree  in  including  the  following  not  in  Matt.:   Mark  1:21-28,      ' 
35-38;  3:13-15;  9:38-41;   12:  40-44  =  Luke  4:  31-37,  42,  43;  6:12,13;  9:49,  50; 
20:47—21:4. 

d.  Matt,  and  Luke  agree  in  including  the  following  matter  not  in  Mark:  Matt. 
3:7-10,  12;  4:3-11;  5:1-3,  5,  6,  11,  12,  25,  26,  32,  39-42,  44-48;  6:8-13,  19-33; 
7:1-5,   7-12,  16-27;'   8:5-13,  18-22;  9:37,38;  10:15,  16,24-40;  11:2-19,  21-27 
12:  27,  28,  30,  33-35,  38-45;  13:16,  17,  33;  18:12-15,  21,  22;*23:4,  12,  13,  23-39: 
24:26-28,  37-51;  25 :  24-29  =  Luke  3:7-9,  17;   4:3-13;  6:20-23,  27-49;  7:1-10, 

*The  length   of   the  portion  which  might  be  trans-  threefold   material,    and    precisely   of   what  nature  and 

mitted  independently  would  depend  somewhat  upon  its  extent  a  twofold  agreement  must  be  to  exclude  it  from  the 

character.    Even  a  comparatively  brief  saying  might  be  list.    The  above  list  of  passages  could  doubtless  be  criti- 

handed  down  without  connection ;  but  a  detail  of  a  narra-  cised  both  as  including  too  much  and  as  excluding  too 

tive  if  transmitted  must  have  come  down  as  a  part  of  a  much.    It  is  believed  to  be  at  least  approximately  correct. 
^^^"^y-  'Concerning  the  parallel  matter  in  Matt.,  chaps.  5-7, 

5  On  the  differing  significance  of  agreements  on  the  and  Luke  6:20-49,  see  more  fully  under  10  below.  Some 
one  hand  in  details  of  threefold  narrative,  and  on  the  other  verses  of  Matt,  are  included  in  the  above  list  which  are 
in  matter  en  bloc,  see  I,  8,  p.  11.  only  partially  paralleled  in  Luke. 

6  There  is  necessarily  some   room  for   difference  of 
opinion  as  to  precisely  how  much  should  be  reckoned  as 
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18-28,  31-35;  9:57-60;  10:2-15,  21-24;  11:2-4,  9-13,  19,  20,  23-26,  29-32,  34, 
35,  39-42,  44-52;  12:1-9,  22-34,  39-46,  51-53,  58,  59;  13:20,  21,  28,  29,  34,  35; 
14:25-27,  34,  35;  15:4-7;  16:13,  16;  17:3,  4,  23-27,  34-37;  19:20-27.  This 
material  which  Matt,  and  Luke  possess  in  common,  but  do  not  share  with  Mark, 
is  partly  narrative  in  character,  partly  discourse  material.  The  resemblance  of  form, 
words,  sentences,  order  of  sentences,  is  for  the  most  part  very  close.  An  example  of 
it  may  be  seen  in  Matt.  3:7-10  and  Luke  3:7-9  printed  on  page  13.  In  location, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  very  little  agreement,  the  only  instances  in  which  corre- 
sponding material  can  be  strictly  said  to  be  correspondingly  placed  being  the 
section  just  referred  to,  the  account  of  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  where 
Matt.  3:7-10,  12,  and  Luke  3:7-9,  17  contain  the  same  material  and  are  similarly 
placed,  and  the  temptation  story,  in  which  Matt,  and  Luke  closely  agree  in  their 
additions  to  Mark  except  in  the  order  of  the  second  and  third  temptations. 

e.  The    matter    peculiar   to    Matt.,  which    therefore  Mark   and    Luke   agree   in 
omitting  (i.  e.,  in  not  containing),  is  the  following:     Matt.,  chaps.  1;  2;   4:13-16; 
5:4,  7-10,  13-24  (but  with  partial  parallels  in  Luke),  27,  28,  33-37;  6:1-7,  14-18 
(with  partial  parallels  of  14,  15  in  Mark  and  Luke),  34 ;  7:6,  13-15  (with  partial  paral- 
lels in  Luke);  8:17;  10:5,  6,  23,  41;  11:28-30;  12:17-21,  36,  37;  13:24-30,  35-53 
14:28-31;  15:12-14;  16:12,  17-19;   17:24-27;   18:10,   16-20,   23-35;   19:10-12 
20:1-16;   21:4,  5,  14-16,  28-32;   22:1-14;   23:2,   3,   5,   8-10,   15-22;   24:10-12 
25:1-23,  30-46,  52-54;    27:3-10,  19,  24,  25,  51b-53,  62-66;   28:2-4,  9-20. 

f.  The  matter  peculiar  to  Mark,  which  therefore  Matt,  and  Luke  agree  in  omitting 
(t.  e.,  in  not  containing),  is  the  following:  Mark  3:20,  21;  4:26-29;  7:32-37;  8:22- 
26;  9:49,  50;  13:33-37;  14:51,  52. 

g.  The  matter  peculiar  to  Luke,  which  therefore  Matt,  and  Mark  agree  in  omitting 
(i.  e..  in  not  containing)-,  is  the  following:  chaps.  1 ;  2;  3: 5,  6, 10-15,  18-20;  4:16-30; 
5:1-11;  6:24-26;  7:11-17,29,  30,  36-50;  8:1-3;  9:51-56,  61,  62;  10:1,  16-20, 
25-42;  11:1,  5-8,  27,  28,  36-38,  53,  54;  12:13-21,  35-38,  47-50,  [54-57];  13:1-17, 
22-27  (with  partial  parallels  in  Matt.)  31-33;  14:1-24,  28-33;  15:1-3,  8-32;  16:1-12, 
14,  15,  19-31;  17:5-22,  28-32;  18:1-14;  19:1-19,  39-44;  21:34-38;  22:15-17; 
24-32  (but  with  partial  parallels  in  Matt.),  35-38;  23:4-16,  27-32,  40-43;  24:7-53. 

5.  When  there  are  three  parallel  accounts — i.  e.,  in  the  matter  referred  to  in  4a — 
Matt,  and  Luke  resemble  each  other  much  less  closely  than  either  Matt,  and  Mark,  or 
Mark  and  Luke.  In  a  very  large  preponderance  of  the  agreements  of  Matt,  and  Luke 
they  resemble  one  another  only  in  so  far  as  both  agree  with  Mark.  Beyond  this  their 
agreements  consist  only  in  the  occasional  omission  of  matter  found  in  Mark,  and  the 
occasional  agreement  in  a  single  word  or  brief  phrase  not  found  in  Mark.  The  facts, 
reduced  to  numerical  statement,  are  as  follows: 

a.  Matt,  and  Mark  agree  against  Luke  by  addition  or  substitution  in  approxi- 
mately 1,600  words. 

b.  Mark  and  Luke  agree  against  Matt,  in  approximately  860  words. 
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c.  Matt,  and  Luke  agree  against  Mark  in  approximately  275^  words. 

A  more  careful  scrutiny  of  this  third  and  smaller  group  of  agreements  discloses 
several  facts  which  tend  still  further  to  emphasize  the  disparity  of  these  numbers. 
The  275  words  of  agreement  are  distributed  in  about  175  instances,  from  which  it 
appears  that  they  average  less  than  two  words  each.  Of  these  175  instances,  15  con- 
sist in  the  substitution  of  elirov  for  Xeyco,  about  20  of  Se  for  xai,  2  of  /cat  for  Se. 
A  comparison  of  Mark  with  each  of  the  other  gospels  shows  that  in  many  instances 
the  substitution  of  ehrov  for  Xeytu  and  of  xai  for  Be  appears  also  as  between  Mark  and 
each  of  the  others  singly.  This  fact  indicates  that  in  these  35  instances  we  have  simply 
the  coincident  effect  of  causes  which  affected  both  Matt,  and  Luke  alike.  In  about  20 
of  the  175  instances  in  which  Matt,  and  Luke  agree  (wholly  or  in  part)  against  Mark, 
the  three  agree  in  that  they  use  words  of  the  same  root,  Matt,  and  Luke  employing  a 
form  differing  from  Mark's  in  prefix  or  termination.  Many  instances  of  change  in 
which  Matt,  and  Luke  agree  are  explicable  as  due  to  a  common  impulse  of  Matt,  and 
Luke  to  improve  Mark's  Greek,  as,  e.  g.,  by  the  substitution  of  an  aorist  for  an  historical 
present  (Mark  4:38;  5:15;  11:1;  11:7 — cf.  15:20 — and  parallels),  or  the  participle 
for  a  finite  verb  with  kui  (Mark  1:41;  4:38;  5:38;  6:7;  11:2;  and  parallels),  or  to 
conform  the  statement  more  exactly  to  the  facts  as  understood  by  them  (c/.  Mark  6: 14; 
8:31;  10:34  with  the  parallels).  There  remain,  however,  a  considerable  number  of 
additions  and  substitutions  which  are  of  a  different  character.  But  of  these  instances 
scarcely  more  than  one  in  ten  causes  a  difference  in  meaning  between  the  several 
accounts,  and  these  affect  only  the  merest  details.  The  common  additions  of  Matt, 
and  Luke  to  Mark  which  affect  the  sense  of  the  passage  further  than  by  the  change 
of  tense  or  an  unimportant  exchange  of  prepositions  are  as  follows :  Mark  1:5  = 
Matt.  3: 5  =  Luke  3:3,5  words;  Mark  1:8  =  Matt.  3:11  =  Luke  3:16,  2  words; 
Mark  2:12  =  Matt.  9:7  =  Luke  5:25,  4  words;  Mark  3:1=  Matt.  12:9  =  Luke 
6:6,  1  word;  Mark  3: 18  =  Matt.  9:2  =  Luke  6:14,  3  words;  Mark  4: 10  =  Matt. 
13: 10  =  Luke  8:9,  1  word;  Mark  4:41  =  Matt.  8:27  =  Luke  8:25,  2  words;  Mark 
5: 27  =  Matt.  9: 20  =  Luke  8:44,  2  words;  Mark  6: 7  =  Matt.  10:1  =  Luke  9:1,  1 
word;  Mark  6:34  =  Matt.  14: 14  =  Luke  9:11,  2  words  (?);  Mark  9: 2  =  Matt. 
17 : 2  =  Luke  9 :  29,  2  words  ( ?) ;  Mark  13 :  19  =  Matt.  24 :  21  =  Luke  21 :  23,  1  word  ; 
Mark  14: 62  =  Matt.  26: 64  =  Luke  22: 69,  2  words  ;  Mark  14: 65  =  Matt.  26: 68  = 
Luke  22:64,  5  words;  Mark  14: 72  =  Matt.  26:75  =  Luke  26:62,  4  words;  in  all, 
15  instances,  37  words. 

d.  Peculiar  to  Luke  in  threefold  matter — i.  e.,  omitted  by  Matt,  and  Mark — are 
approximately  1,100  words,  for  which  there  is  no  equivalent  or  substitute  in  the 
other  gospels. 

e.  Peculiar  to  Matt,  in  threefold  matter — i.  e.,  omitted  by  Mark  and  Luke — are 
approximately  830  words. 

8  These  figures  are  based  upon  the  Tischendorf  text  as       COtt  and  Hoet,  would  probably  differ  slightly,  but  could 
printed  in  Hcck's  Synopse  der  drei  ersten  Evangelien.   The       hardly  do  so  materially, 
results  of  a  count  from  another  text,  such  as  tljat  of  West- 
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f.  Peculiar  to  Mark  in  threefold  matter — i.  e.,  omitted  by  Matt,  and  Luke — are 
approximately  1,000  words.  Respecting  the  matter  of  omissions  in  threefold  matter 
there  is,  however,  much  room  for  difference  of  opinion,  and  the  figures  given  under 
d,  e,  f  must  be  regarded  as  approximate  only. 

6.  Respecting  agreements  and  disagreements  in  order  the  facts  are  these: 

Matt,  and  Mark  agree  against  Luke  in  the  placing  of  two  sections  in  which  the 
narrative  is  evidently  threefold:  The  true  kindred  of  Christ,  recorded  in  Mark  3:31-35 
and  Matt.  12:46-50  immediately  preceding  the  parables  by  the  sea  (Mark  4:1-34; 
Matt.  13-1-53),  in  Luke  follows  these  parables;  the  imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist, 
recorded  in  Mark  6:17,  18  and  Matt.  14:3,  4  in  connection  with  the  results  of  the 
missionary  journey  of  the  Twelve,  is  given  by  Luke  at  the  close  of  his  account  of  the 
preaching  of  John,  Luke  3 :  19,  20.  In  the  arrangement  of  paragraphs  within  a  section 
Matt,  and  Mark  agree  against  Luke  in  the  account  of  the  last  supper  and  in  the  narrative 
of  the  trial.  Besides  these  instances  there  are  three  in  which  Luke,  though  recording 
an  event  similar  to  that  of  Mark  and  Matt.,  evidently  gives  a  wholly  independent 
account  unrelated  in  a  literary  way ;  and  one  in  which  Luke's  account  is,  in  the  main 
at  least,  independent  of  Mark,  and  Matt,  is  partly  parallel  to  Mark,  partly  to  Luke. 
These  passages— Luke  4:16-30;  5:1-11;  7:36-50  and  11:14-32— do  not  concern 
us  at  this  point. 

Mark  and  Luke  agree  against  Matt,  in  the  location  of  thirteen  sections,  which  lie 
between  Matt.  4:23  and  13:58.  Within  these  limits  there  are  certain  groups  of  two  or 
three  sections  the  sections  of  which  succeed  one  another  in  the  same  order  as  in  Mark  and 
Luke,  but  the  groups  themselves  are  differently  located.  In  respect  to  the  narratives 
which  precede  and  follow  these  limits.  Matt,  agrees  with  Mark  in  the  order  of  sections 
except  in  the  transposition  of  the  conversation  between  Jesus  and  his  disciples  con- 
cerning the  withered  fig  tree  to  a  place  in  immediate  connection  with  the  cursing  of 
the  tree.  But  as  Luke  omits  both  of  these  sections,  the  transposition  does  not  result 
in  a  disagreement  of  Matt,  with  both  Mark  and  Luke. 

Matt,  and  Luke  never  agree  against  Mark  in  order  of  sections  or  paragraphs. 

7.  Of  the  ancient  testimonies  bearing  upon  the  origin  of  the  synoptic  gospels,  it 
must  suffice  to  present  a  few  which  are  of  special  significance  and  importance. 

First  among  these  is  the  preface  of  Luke's  gospel: 

'ETTCtST^TTCp  TToXXot  €Tre^e.tpr](Tav  avardiacrdai  Snjyrjaiv  irepl  twv  TreTrXr]po<f>opr)iMev<j)v  iv  rifuv  Trpayfid- 
T<DV,  Ka6o><;  7rapi6oaav  rjpXv  oi  air^  ^PX^?  avTOTrrai  k<u  virrjpeTai  ye.v6fif.voi  rov  \6yov,  tSoge  Kafjiol 
TraprfKoXovOrjKOTt  avwOtv  Trao-tv  aKpiySais  Ka^c^s  (roi  ypdif/aL,  KpariUTf  ®c6<f>LXe,  Lva  CTTiyvoJs  Trc/at  wv 
KaTr])(T^6r]<;  \6yu)v  Tr]V  dcr^oActav. 

This  passage  bears  for  us  the  important  testimony  of  the  author  of  this  gospel 
that  when  he  wrote  there  were  already  in  existence  several  narratives  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  more  or  less  complete,  and  that  these  narratives  were  based,  in  the  intention  of 
their  writers  at  least,  on  the  oral  narratives  of  the  life  of  Jesus  which  proceeded 
from  the  personal  companions  of  Jesus,  men  who  had  witnessed  the  events  from  the 
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beginning,  and  from  the  beginning  had  been  ministers  of  the  word.  The  author 
thus  implies  that  his  writing  was  subsequent  both  to  the  formation  of  an  oral  tradition 
and  to  the  putting  forth  of  not  a  few  written  gospels  based  upon  this  oral  testimony  of 
the  eyewitnesses.  He  does  not  definitely  state  of  which  of  these  sources  he  had  made 
use  in  his  work,  but  he  expressly  affirms  the  existence  of  both  the  oral  tradition  and 
the  written  gospels,  and  implies  that  both  were  accessible  to  him.  It  is  instructive  to 
observe  that  while  the  author  includes  in  his  own  gospel  a  story  of  the  infancy,  he  yet 
implies  that  the  oral  gospel  and  the  writings  that  preceded  his  were  coincident  in  scope 
with  the  public  life  of  Jesus;  in  other  words,  were  of  the  same  general  extent  as  the 
gospel  of  Mark.  They  who  from  the  beginning  were  eyewitnesses  and  ministers  of 
the  word  are  one  class  not  two.  "From  the  beginning"  must  therefore  mean  from 
the  beginning,  not  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  of  his  ministry,  since  only  from  the  latter 
time  were  there  ministers  of  the  word.  Their  testimony,  therefore,  and  the  gospels 
based  thereon,  covered  only  the  public  life  of  Jesus. 

Second  among  the  important  ancient  testimonies  is  that  of  Papias,  transmitted  by 
Eusebius  in  the  following  passage  (H.  E.,  iii,  39:) 

Kat  [IlaTria?]  aWas  8i  Trj  I8ta.  ypa<f>rj  7rapa8i8(t)(riv  'Apioriiuvos  tov  7rp6(r6ev  ScSi/Xw/acVou  twv  tov 
KvpLov  Xoywv  8ir]yT^<Tu<:,  Kal  tov  TrpecrfivTipov  'loxivvov  TrapaSoo-eis  •  c^'  as  tous  <^iA,o/xa^cts  a.va.irifx\pavT€<i, 
dvayKai'ws  vvv  TrpoaOT^aoficv  rais  irpoeKTedeicraL^  avrov  <^(i)vais  TrapaSocriv,  rj  irepl  Ma/DKOU  tov  to  evayye- 
Xiov  y«ypa<^dTOs  tKTiduTaL  8ta  Tovrmv  • 

Kai  Tovd^  6  7rpc(r/8urcpos  cAcyc.  MapKos  /xcv  €pfirjV€VTr]<:  Tlerpov  ycfo/Acvos,  oca  ifivrjixovtvaev, 
aKpiPok  eypaij/€v,  ov  fiivTOL  toJ^u  to  vtto  tov  ^pi(TTOV  rj  Xe^devTa  ^  Trpa)(6evTa.  Outc  yap  rJKOvae  tov 
KvpLOv,  ovT€  TrapriKokovdr]<T€v  avTw  •  va-T€pov  8k,  ws  i<i>yjv,  H^Tpto,  os  irpos  Tas  xp€ta<i  CTroietTo  tols  8i.8a(rKa- 
Xt'as,  aXX.'  ouT^  (ocTTrcp  (TvvTagiv  T<ov  KvpuiKStv  7roiov/u.evos  Xoywv '  cSo'Tt  ovScv  rj/xapTe  Map/cos,  outcds  ^via 
ypdil/a^  CDS  aire fivr)fJiov€v<r€V.  Evos  yap  iTroirjo'aTO  irpovovav,  tov  fxrjSkv  (ov  rJKOvae  TrapoAiTreiv,  rj  ^twrau- 
6ax  Ti  cv  avTois. 

TavTa  fikv  ovv  IcTToprjTai  t<S  IlaTrt'a  irepl  tov  M.dpKov.      Uepl  8k  tov  MaT^at'ou  TavT*  etprjTac ' 

MaT^atos  p-kv  ovv  E^paiSi   SioAckto)  Ta  Aoyia  (rvveypdipaTO.     'Rpp.rjv€va-€  8'  avTa,  ws  rjv  SwaTos, 

CKaCTTOS. 

The  assertions  of  this  passage  which  are  of  particular  significance  for  our  present 
purpose  are  two.  First,  Papias  affirms,  on  the  authority  of  the  Elder,  that  Mark 
wrote  a  book  containing  an  account  of  the  things  that  were  said  and  done  by  the 
Lord,  upon  the  basis  of  the  testimony  of  Peter,  the  latter  of  course  being,  as  Mark 
was  not,  an  eyewitness  of  the  events  of  Jesus'  life.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
Eusebius,  in  identifying  the  gospel  thus  written  with  the  gospel  of  Mark  current  under 
that  name  in  his  day,  and,  we  may  add,  in  our  own  day,  was  doing  what  Papias  did 
before  him.  We  cannot,  indeed,  assume  without  proof  that  the  second  and  fourth 
centuries  were  right  in  this  identification.  But  it  is  evident  at  the  least  that  the 
statement  of  Papias  that  Mark  wrote  a  gospel  based  directly  on  eyewitness  testimony 
reflects  the  belief  of  the  second  century. 

But  secondly,  Papias  also  testifies  that  Matthew  wrote  a  book  in  the  Hebrew 
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(meaning  either  Hebrew  or  Aramaic)  language,  consisting  of  the  "sayings"  (\6yLa). 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  ra  Xojta  means  in  this  connection  the  utterances 
of  Jesus.  That  it  was  written  in  the  Hebrew  language  was  apparently  known  to 
Papias  through  tradition,  not  from  his  own  possession  of  it  in  that  language;  for  the 
time  when  it  was  necessary  for  each  (Greek)  reader  to  translate  it  for  himself  is 
spoken  of  as  past.  Papias  therefore  intimates  a  distinction  between  the  gospel  that 
Matthew  wrote  and  the  one  that  was  commonly  current  in  his  day  and  circle,  though 
not  suggesting  that  the  two  differed  otherwise  than  in  language.  It  would  be 
instructive,  but  would  unduly  prolong  this  portion  of  the  paper,  to  examine  the  testi- 
mony of  later  writers  to  the  existence  even  at  a  later  time  of  Hebrew  gospels  with 
which  was  associated  the  name  of  Matthew,  and  from  such  testimony  to  deduce  a  conclu- 
sion as  to  how  much  an  ancient  writer  meant  when  he  seemingly  identified  two  works. 

8.  Of  kindred  significance  with  the  ancient  testimonies  concerning  the  rise  of  the 
gospels  is  the  evidence  respecting  the  literary  methods  of  the  period  in  which  the 
gospels  arose.  Here  again  it  is  impossible  to  marshal  all  the  evidence.  It  must 
sufiice  to  refer  briefly  to  three  items  of  special  significance. 

The  first  of  these  is  contained  in  the  New  Testament  itself  and  in  no  small  part 
in  the  gospels,  being  furnished  by  the  quotations  which  New  Testament  writers  made 
from  the  Old  Testament.  These  quotations  are  certainly  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
made  from  the  Septuagint  version;  and,  despite  all  uncertainties  respecting  the  text 
of  that  version  and  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  possible  by  comparison  of  the  two  to 
determine  with  approximate  certainty  how  accurately  a  New  Testament  writer  felt  con- 
strained to  quote  the  text  of  sacred  scripture,  which  existed  in  written  form  and  was 
presumably  accessible  to  him  if  he  saw  fit  to  refer  to  it.  Such  comparison  will  show 
that,  while  the  Septuagint  text  is  often  reproduced  with  almost  literal  exactness  (see, 
e.  g.,  Matt.  13:14,  15,  quoted  from  Isa.  6:9,  10;  Acts,  2:17-21,  quoted  from  Joel 
2  :  28-32;  Rom.  4: 7,  8,  quoted  from  Ps.  32: 1,  2),  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  New  Testa- 
ment writer  often  allowed  himself  no  little  liberty  of  quotation.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
variation  from  the  Septuagint  is  due  to  the  author's  independent  use  of  the  Hebrew, 
but  in  other  cases  he  departs  alike  from  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint  (see,  e.  g., 
Matt.  2:6,  quoted  from  Mic.  5:2;  Rom.  3:14,  from  Ps.  10:7;  Rom.  3:15-17,  from 
Isa.  59:7,  8;  Matt.  2:23,  from  Isa.  11:1  [?]);  sometimes  when  employing  nearly  the 
same  words,  he  transposes  the  phrases  (as  in  Matt.  21:33  and  Mark  12:1,  quoted  from 
Isa.  5:1,  2,  in  which  the  agreement  of  order  between  Matt,  and  Mark  against  the 
Septuagint  is  suggestive,  but  not  exceptional),  or  combines  quotations  from  different 
passages  (as  in  Rom.  3:10-18,  and  more  notably  in  1  Pet.  2:7,  8;  Rom.  9:33). 

A  second  instructive  illustration  is  furnished  by  the  appendix  to  the  gospel  of 
Mark.  It  is  the  almost  unanimous  verdict  of  textual  critics  that  Mark  16:9-20  is  an 
addition  by  a  later  hand  than  that  which  composed  the  body  of  the  gospel.'    Whether 

9  See  CoNYBEAEE,  in  Expositor,  Yo\.  IV,  No.  8,  p.  241;       Schluss  des  Markusevangeliums ;  Zahn,  Einleitung  in  das 
Vol.  IV,  No.  10,  p.  219;  Vol.  V,  No.  2,  p.  401 ;  Rohebach,  Der       Neue  Testament,  2d  ed.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  227-35. 
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it  is  from  the  hand  of  Aristion  is  not  significant  for  our  present  purpose,  since  it  is  at 
any  rate  later  than  the  rest  of  the  gospel.  It  is  scarcely  less  evident  that  it  makes  use 
of  the  concluding  portions  of  the  other  gospels,  being  in  part  produced  from  them  by 
very  free  condensation,  in  part  enlarged  by  additions  from  other  sources.  The  situa- 
tion is  of  course  exceptional ;  but  the  verses  furnish  us  none  the  less  an  example  of  the 
freedom  with  which  a  writer,  whose  work  eventually  found  a  place  in  our  gospels, 
employed  sources  that  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  were  in  his  hands  in  written  form. 
But  a  still  more  instructive  illustration  of  the  literary  method  of  that  age  is 
furnished  in  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  prepared  by  an  Assyrian  Christian  about  175 
A.  D.  From  our  four  gospels  substantially  as  we  now  have  them,  Tatian  with  scissors 
and  paste  constructed  a  new  composite  gospel,  which  came  into  common  use  in  the 
churches  of  Syria,  till  in  the  fifth  century  Rabbula,  bishop  of  Edessa,  and  Theodoret, 
bishop  of  Cyrrhus,  removed  this  composite  work  from  the  churches,  putting  in 
its  place  the  separate  gospels.  In  this  case,  we  are  dealing,  not  with  scattered 
quotations  occurring  in  the  midst  of  what  is  in  the  main  an  independent  work, 
nor  with  an  appendix  added  to  complete  what  was  evidently  felt  to  be  an  incomplete 
gospel,  but  with  a  work  which,  on  the  one  hand,  was  composed  wholly  of  material 
already  extant,  and,  on  the  other,  was  intended  to  be  a  complete  work  in  itself.  The 
production  of  the  Diatessaron  from  the  extant  canonical  gospels  was,  moreover,  simply 
a  further  step  in  the  process  the  earlier  stages  of  which  are  reflected  in  the  preface  of 
Luke.  The  sources  of  the  composite  book  we  not  only  know  to  have  been  written, 
but  we  have  them  in  our  hands,  and  are  able  therefore,  despite  the  fact  that  our 
only  complete  witness  to  Tatian's  text  is  an  Arabic  translation,  and  that  the  con- 
firmatory testimony  comes  to  us  through  the  medium  of  other  languages  than  the 
original  Greek,  to  compare  the  resultant  work  with  the  sources.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
problem  in  textual  criticism  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  precise  text  of  this  work 
as  it  left  Tatian's  hands,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  precise  form  of  the  text  of  the 
several  gospels  which  he  used.  But  any  uncertainty  upon  these  matters  affects  only 
the  details  of  the  problem,  leaving  its  main  lines  clear  and  distinct.  The  exhibition 
in  detail  of  the  relation  of  the  Diatessaron  to  its  sources  is  itself  a  subject  for  an 
extended  paper,  and  cannot  be  undertaken  here.  But  the  student  who  will  make  the 
necessary  examination  will  find  that,  while  Tatian  clearly  possessed  and  used  our  four 
gospels  as  his  sources,  and  had  no  others  of  importance,  and  while  he  evidently 
intended  in  general  to  include  every  event,  discourse,  and  saying  found  in  the  four 
gospels,'"  and  in  general  to  record  each  such  event  and  discourse  but  once,  omitting 
duplicate  accounts,  and  to  retain  the  paragraphs  in  substantially  their  original  form, 
yet  there  are  examples  of  almost  every  possible  kind  of  modification  of  his  sources, 
including    addition,    duplication,   omission,    conflation,    modification    of   grammatical 

10  The  only  considerable  omissions' are  the  preface  of  used  by  Tatian.    For  a  full  exhibit  of  the  facts  respecting 

Luke  and,  according  to  the  preponderance  of  evidence,  the  Tatian  which  bear  upon  the   problem  discussed  in  this 

genealogies.    The  story  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  paper  see  Hobson,    The  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  and  the 

and  Mark  16:9-20  were  without  doubt  not  in  the  sources  Synoptic  Problem  (Chicago,  1904). 
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form,  substitution  of  equivalent  terms,  and  especially  of  transposition,  extending  to 
words,  phrases,  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  events.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  Tatian 
framed  for  himself  a  scheme  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  fitted  into  it  the  material  of  the 
four  gospels,  freely  changing,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  location  of  events  even 
when  the  gospels  definitely  marked  the  time,  and  building  up  new  discourses  out  of 
those  which  he  found  in  the  gospels.  He  shows  no  marked  tendency  either  to 
abbreviate  or  to  expand  the  individual  paragraphs  which  he  derives  from  his  several 
sources. 

Tatian's  work,  not  to  go  further  into  detail,  makes  it  wholly  clear  that  in  the 
second  century,  in  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  four  gospels  were 
held  in  even  greater  reverence,  and  had  more  nearly  attained  a  position  of  finality, 
than  was  the  case  in  the  first  century  respecting  the  many  gospels  of  which  the  preface 
of  Luke  speaks,  it  was  still  possible  both  that  the  method  of  constructing  books  out  of 
other  existing  books,  which  we  know  from  such  examples  as  the  Book  of  Enoch  and 
the  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  to  have  been  common  in  that  age,  might  be  applied  to 
the  gospels,  and  that  a  gospel  so  constructed  might  even  displace,  in  certain  regions 
at  least,  the  older  and  more  directly  apostolic  sources  of  such  a  composite  gospel.  It 
cannot,  of  course,  prove  that  Luke  and  Matthew  were  produced  by  the  same  process, 
but  it  does  forbid  us  to  deny  the  possibility  of  their  production  by  such  a  process  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  literary  method  of  the  age,  or  that  reverence 
for  the  sources  would  have  prevented  it. 

These  facts  enable  us  to  test  a  considerable  number  of  hypotheses  respecting  the 
relation  of  the  gospels  to  one  another.  Thus,  to  represent  the  matter  graphically, 
they  tend  to  show  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  all  the  following  views : 


A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

Mark 

Mark 

Matt. 

Matt. 

Luke 

Luke 

Matt. 


Luke 


Luke 


Matt. 


Luke 


Mark 


Mark 


Matt, 


Mark 


Luke 


Matt. 


Luke 


Mark 


Matt. 


Mark 


Luke 


Mark 


Matt. 


Matt. 
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K 


M 


Matt. 


Mark 


Matt. 


Luke 


Luke 


Mark 


(oral 
tradition) 


N 

^       (docu- 
mentary) 


Matt.  Mark  Luke 


Matt.  Mark  Luke 


Hypothesis  M,  standing  apart  in  some  respects  from  all  the  rest,  may  be  con- 
sidered first.  It  is  in  favor  of  it  that  it  recognizes  the  existence  of  an  oral  tradition 
antedating  all  written  gospels,  which  is  rendered  probable  by  the  preface  of  Luke,  and 
that  it  accounts  in  general  for  the  variations  of  the  gospels  from  one  another  in  three- 
fold material  and  for  the  differences  of  order.  But  it  is  against  it  that  it  fails  to 
account  for  that  large  amount  of  close  verbal  agreement  which  exists  between  the 
gospels  (c/.  3  above,  p.  13) ;  that  it  very  unsatisfactorily  accounts  for  the  remarkable 
agreement  between  the  gospels,  especially  between  Mark  and  Luke,  in  order  of  sections 
(c/.  6,  above,  p.  18);  and  that  it  furnishes  no  explanation  of  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  agreement  of  Matt,  and  Luke  against  Mark  in  threefold  matter  (c/.  5  c,  above, 
p.  17).  According  to  any  hypothesis  which  predicates  a  common  source  for  all  three 
gospels,  the  three  kinds  of  binary  agreements  against  the  third  document  should  be 
not  conspicuously  unequal.  It  is,  furthermore,  an  objection  to  this  theory  that  it 
ignores  the  existence  of  gospel  writings  older  at  least  than  the  latest  of  our  synoptists, 
which  is  attested  by  the  preface  of  Luke,  and  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Papias 
concerning  the  Xo'yia-collection  made  by  Matt.  (c/.  7,  above,  p.  19),  and  the  strong 
probability,  in  view  of  the  literary  methods  of  the  time  (c/.  8,  pp.  20  ff.),  that  such  earlier 
writings  would  be  employed  by  our  evangelists.  Still  other  objections  to  this  view 
will  appear  at  a  later  point.  But  those  already  stated,  even  if  they  are  not  themselves 
fatal,  are  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  inquire  whether  there  is  not  another  hypothesis  which 
is  less  open  to  objection. 

Of  the  other  hypotheses,  A,  B,  C,  E,  G,  and  I  are  excluded  by  the  facts  mentioned 
under  5a,  b;  A,  E,  and  G,  because  they  exclude  any  large  number  of  significant 
agreements  of  Mark  and  Luke  against  Matt.  (c/.  5  b,  p.  16);  and  B,  C,  and  I,  because 
they  exclude  any  considerable  number  of  such  agreements  of  Mark  and  Matt,  against 
Luke  (c/.  5  a,  p.  16),  whereas  such  agreements  are,  in  fact,  very  numerous  throughout 
threefold  material.  Hypotheses  D  and  F  are  shown  to  be  inadequate  explanations 
because  they  fail  to  account  for  the  large  amount  of  material  occurring  in  whole  sec- 
tions or  paragraphs  found  in  both  Matt,  and  Luke,  but  not  in  Mark.  J,  K,  and  L  are 
shown  to  be  inadequate  by  failing  to  account  for  any  of  the  material  common  to  all 
three  of  the  gospels;  for  any  of  that  which  is  common  to  the  two  documents  from 
which  the  third  is  ex  hypothesi  derived ;  and  for  material  peculiar  to  the  derivative  docu- 
ment. J  and  K  are  still  further  open  to  the  objection  that  the  resultant  gospel  (in  J, 
Matt. ;  in  K,  Luke)  must  in  a  large  number  of  instances  have  departed,  in  detail  of 
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threefold  narrative,  from  both  their  respective  sources,  even  when  these  were  in  agree- 
ment. Against  N  is  the  significant  fact  (already  urged  against  M)  of  the  relatively 
small  amount  of  agreement  of  Matt,  and  Luke  against  Mark  in  threefold  narratives,  as 
compared  with  the  agreement  of  Matt,  and  Mark  against  Luke,  and  Mark  and  Luke 
against  Matt.  Before  deciding,  however,  whether  hypothesis  N  is  to  be  excluded,  it 
will  be  well  to  compare  it  with  certain  other  hypotheses  which  are  obviously  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  the  evidence  already  examined  seems  to  suggest  for  Mark  a  position 
as  in  some  sense  the  middle  term  between  Mark  and  Luke. 

Dismissing  for  the  present  all  other  hypotheses,  let  us  compare  hypotheses  H  and 
N.  The  question  as  between  these  hypotheses  may  be  put  in  this  form :  Is  Mark  the 
source  of  Matt,  and  Luke  so  far  as  concerns  the  threefold  narratives,  or  have  these 
narratives  a  common  source  different  from  any  one  of  them?  If  the  latter  is  the  case, 
wherein  did  this  common  source  differ  from  Mark?  To  answer  these  questions  let  us 
refer  again  to  the  facts  stated  under  4  and  5  respecting  the  nature  of  the  agreements 
of  Matt,  and  Luke  against  Mark.  It  has  been  pointed  out  there  that  the  positive 
agreements  of  Matt,  and  Luke  against  Mark  in  threefold  narrative  are  about  one- 
third  those  of  Mark  and  Luke  against  Matt.,  and  one-sixth  of  those  of  Matt,  and  Mark 
against  Luke;  that  the  agreements  of  Matt,  and  Luke  against  Mark  in  omissions, 
amounting  to  about  1,000  words,  a  little  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  gospel,  are  a  little 
less  than  those  of  Mark  and  Matt,  against  Luke,  and  a  little  more  than  those  of 
Mark  and  Luke  against  Matt. ;  and  that  there  are  no  agreements  of  Matt,  and  Luke 
against  Mark  in  order  of  sections  or  paragraphs.  It  has  also  appeared  that  an  impor- 
tant fraction  of  the  positive  agreements  of  Matt,  and  Luke  against  Mark  are  explicable 
as  due  to  a  motive  for  changing  Mark  by  which  Matt,  and  Luke  might  both  be  affected, 
and  that  of  the  total  number  of  such  agreements  only  fifteen  cause  a  material  difference 
between  the  several  accounts.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  list  of  entire  passages  in 
the  omission  of  which  Matt,  and  Luke  agree  against  Mark  is  a  brief  one.  See  4  f . 
From  these  facts  it  will  appear  that  if  we  choose  hypothesis  N  in  preference  to  H, 
the  document  x  which  we  shall  then  construct  as  the  common  source  of  Matt.,  Mark, 
and  Luke  will  differ  in  no  important  respect  from  the  present  gospel  of  Mark.  Upon 
the  supposition  that  Matt,  and  Luke  could  not  independently  agree  in  the  omission  of 
occasional  sentences  and  phrases,  and  five  or  six  short  passages,  the  latter  aggregating 
about  twenty  verses,  and  that  the  text  of  Matt,  and  Luke,  as  we  possess  them  in  our 
best  critical  editions,  has  suffered  no  harmonistic  corruption,  we  should  indeed  be 
compelled,  in  order  to  restore  a;,  to  add  to  the  present  Mark  some  15  phrases  aggre- 
gating 37  words;  to  subtract  about  1,000  words  occurring  here  and  there  throughout 
the  gospel,  and  some  twenty  verses  occurring  in  five  detached  passages,  and  in  240 
words  to  make  slight  changes,  largely  inflectional  and  not  affecting  the  sense.  In 
no  instance  should  we  transpose  any  of  the  material  from  its  position  in  the  present 
gospel  of  Mark. 

But,  in  fact,  neither  of  the  above  assumptions  is  justified.     The    omission    by 
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Matt,  and  Luke  of  1,000  words  found  in  Mark  in  sections  which,  as  sections,  appear 
in  all  three  gospels,  seems  at  first  a  weighty  fact.  But  an  examination  of  this  material 
shows  that  in  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  cases  are  the  facts  best  explained  by 
assuming  the  absence  of  this  material  from  the  source.  In  very  few  cases  is  the 
departure  of  Matt,  and  Luke  from  the  Mark  narrative  the  result  of  simple  omission  of 
the  same  phrase  or  sentence ;  the  concurrent  omission  is  only  the  common  resultant  of 
processes  of  modification — condensation  or  free  reproduction — which  are  in  them- 
selves quite  different  in  the  two  cases.  Thus  for  example  in  Mark  11:15-17  and 
parallels.  Matt,  and  Luke  both  have  a  shorter  account  than  Mark,  Matt.,  however, 
passing  over  Mark's  vs.  16,  Luke  omitting  15b  (longer  than  16)  and  16.  Mark,  chap. 
5,  and  parallels,  furnish  a  still  better  illustration.  Matt,  and  Luke  both  contain  a 
shorter  account  than  Mark  and  coincide  in  the  omission  of  over  100  words,  yet  never 
effect  the  omission  in  the  same  way.  The  changes  thus  made  by  the  two  evangelists, 
which  result  in  a  long  list  of  words  omitted  in  common,  are  moreover  entirely  similar 
to  those  which  appear  in  passages  in  which,  there  being  but  two  accounts,  of  which 
Mark  is  one,  the  other  gospel,  Matt,  or  Luke,  gives  a  shorter  account  than  Mark ;  or 
in  cases  in  which,  there  being  three  accounts,  only  one,  either  Matt,  or  Luke,  is  abbre- 
viated. See  for  example  Mark  8:30-33;  9:9,  10,  38-41;  10:32-34;  13:4-23,  28-32, 
and  the  parallels.  In  short  the  Matt. -Luke  coincidences  in  omission  of  material 
found  in  Mark  are  for  the  most  part  explicable  as  the  result  of  causes  which  evidently 
affected  Matt,  and  Luke  alike,  but  independently.  There  remain  indeed  a  few 
instances  which  are  not  naturally  so  explicable.  Among  these  are  Mark  1:2b,  in 
which  the  agreement  of  the  form  of  the  quotation  with  that  in  Matt.  11:10  and  Luke 
7:27,  and  that  too  precisely  in  those  particulars  in  which  Matt,  and  Luke  depart  from 
both  the  Hebrew  original  and  the  Septuagint  version,  together  with  the  improbability 
that  if  Matt,  and  Luke  derived  this  quotation  from  Mark  rather  than  the  converse 
they  would  have  agreed  in  inserting  the  quotation  at  precisely  the  same  point  in  their 
respective  narratives,  creates  a  probability  that  Mark  is  at  this  point  secondary  to 
Matt,  and  Luke,  or  to  the  document  from  which  Matt,  and  Luke  derived  their  narra- 
tive of  the  message  from  John  the  Baptist.  But  when  this  one  instance  has  been 
admitted  it  becomes  less  improbable  that  there  are  others,  among  which  may  perhaps 
be  included  Mark  1:13  b,  koI  rjv  fxera  tmv  drjpuop,  2:27  to  ad^^ajov  hua  top  avOpconov 
iyevero,  koX  ov^  o  avdp(07ro<i  Bia  ro  ad^fiarov,  an  expression  which  one  cannot  doubt 
came  from  Jesus'  lips,  but  for  the  omission  of  which  by  Matt,  and  Luke  if  they  had  it 
before  them  in  Mark's  gospel  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  reason ;  3 : 5,  fier'  opyrj'i,  avv- 
XvTTovfievo^  iirl  ttj  irwpdxra  Trj<i  KapBia<i  avrcov,  though  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  both 
evangelists  should  have  had  a  reason  for  omitting  fier'  6pyr)<;.  Other  possible  examples 
might  be  cited,  but  for  none  of  them  can  a  very  strong  case  be  made  out. 

The  presence  in  Matt,  and  Luke  of  common  additions  to  the  Mark  text  of  three- 
fold narratives  presents  of  course  a  different  problem.  In  so  far  as  it  is  not  explicable 
as  due  to  an  influence  affecting  both  evangelists  alike  it  must  be  explained,  if  Mark  is 
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the  source  of  the  other  two  gospels,  as  due  either  to  the  early  disappearance  from 
Mark  of  words  originally  contained  in  his  text,  or  to  early  assimilation  of  the  text  of 
Matt,  and  Luke.  The  first  of  these  causes  cannot  be  excluded,  but  definite  evidence 
of  its  operation  is  of  course  absent;  the  second,  however,  viz.:  assimilation  of  the  text 
of  Matt,  and  Luke  at  so  early  a  point  in  the  history  of  these  gospels  that  it  is 
impossible  to  detect  and  correct  it  from  our  existing  evidence,  though  of  course  like 
the  preceding  incapable  of  direct  proof  in  particular  cases,  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  general  character  of  the  evidence  for  the  text  of  the  gospels.  So  far  from  it  being 
reasonable  to  assume  that  we  are  able  with  our  existing  evidence  to  discover  all 
instances  in  which  the  two  gospels  have  been  assimilated  to  one  another,  it  is  prac- 
tically certain  that  the  tendencies  which  we  discover  by  the  examination  of  the 
existing  evidence  were  already  at  work  in  a  period  antedating  extant  evidence. 

Nevertheless  it  would  be  an  unwarranted  proceeding  to  aflBrm  that  all  the 
agreements  of  Matt,  and  Luke  in  omission  are  due  to  accidental  coincidence,  or  to 
the  operation  of  similar  motives  affecting  both  minds;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  all  positive  agreement  of  Matt,  and  Luke  against  Mark  is  due  either  to  these 
causes,  or  to  harmonistic  assimilation  of  Matt,  and  Luke,  antedating  existing  evidence. 
We  must  remain  content  apparently  with  that  which  the  evidence  seems  clearly  to 
establish,  namely,  that  the  common  source  of  the  threefold  narrative  of  Matt.,  Mark, 
and  Luke  must  have  contained  substantially  the  material  which  we  now  have  in  our 
present  gospel  of  Mark,  arranged  in  the  same  order  in  which  it  now  stands  in  that 
gospel;  that  there  is  little  reason  to  suspect  a  greater  divergence  of  the  present 
gospel  of  Mark  from  what  we  may  call  the  original  Mark  than  is  indicated  in  the 
additions  and  omissions  suggested  above ;  and  it  may  even  be  the  case  that  a  consider- 
able part  of  this  apparent  divergence  is  only  apparent,  being  due  either  to  a  similar 
modification  of  their  source  by  Matt,  and  Luke,  or  to  assimilation  of  Matt,  and  Luke 
to  one  another  subsequent  to  the  construction  of  their  respective  gospels,  but  ante- 
cedent to  the  date  of  our  oldest  textual  evidence.  It  is  evident  that  at  this  point 
documentary  criticism  and  textual  criticism  meet  and  merge.  It  is  possible  that 
the  divergence  of  our  present  Mark  from  the  form  in  which  it  was  apparently  used 
as  a  source  by  Matt,  and  Luke  is  due  almost  wholly  to  causes  which,  if  we  were  able 
definitely  to  discover  them,  would  be  found  to  belong  to  the  field  of  textual  criticism. 
It  appears  therefore  that,  in  view  of  the  facts,  hypothesis  N  must  involve  the  view 
that  X  is  not  very  different  from  our  present  Mark,  and  that  hypothesis  H  must  recog- 
nize that  Mark  may  have  undergone  some  slight  change,  editorial  or  scribal,  between 
the  time  of  its  use  by  Matt,  and  Luke  and  the  time  to  which  our  textual  evidence  carries 
us  back;  and  that  so  modified  either  of  these  hypotheses  will  account  for  the  triple 
narrative  of  the  synoptic  gospels.  For  convenience  we  may  then  dismiss  hypothesis 
N,  and  speak  hereafter  in  terms  of  H,  it  being  understood  that  this  hypothesis  is 
subject  to  the  qualifications  already  indicated. 

But  while  this  hypothesis  H  accounts  for  the  threefold  material,  it  as  evidently 
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fails  to  account  for  that  large  amount  of  material  common  to  Matt,  and  Luke  not 
found  in  Mark,  to  say  nothing  of  parts  peculiar  to  each  of  the  gospels.  This  hypothesis 
must  therefore  be  classed  with  D,  F,  J,  K,  L,  as  inadequate. 

Our  next  task  must  therefore  be  to  consider  possible  modifications  of  these 
inadequate  hypotheses,  with  a  view  to  accounting  for  those  facts  which  they  fail  to 
explain.  Thus,  to  account  for  the  facts,  D  may  be  supplemented  by  the  hypothesis  that 
Matt,  was  used  by  Luke  as  well  as  by  Mark ;  F,  by  the  hypothesis  that  Luke  was  used 
by  Matt,  as  well  as  by  Mark;  H,  by  the  hypothesis  that  Luke  used  Matt,  also  as  well 
as  Mark,  or  that  Matt,  used  Luke  also  as  well  as  Mark;  J,  by  that  of  a  non-extant 
document  used  by  Mark  and  Luke;  K,  by  that  of  a  non-extant  document  used  by 
Matt,  and  Mark;  and  L  and  H  may  each  be  supplemented  by  the  hypothesis  of  a 
non-extant  document  used  by  Matt,  or  Luke. 

But  we  have  also  to  recognize  that  certain  modifications  of  the  rejected 
hypotheses.  A,  B,  C,  E,  G,  I,  by  creating  new  lines  of  connection  between  the  gospels 
and  thus  accounting  for  resemblances  not  accounted  for  by  the  simple  hypotheses, 
relieve  these  latter  from  some  at  least  of  the  objections  on  the  basis  of  which  they 
were  rejected.  Thus  A  may  be  supplemented  by  the  hypothesis  that  Mark  was  used 
by  Luke  as  well  as  by  Matt. ;  B,  by  the  hypothesis  that  Mark  was  used  by  Matt,  as  well 
as  by  Luke;  C,  by  the  hypothesis  that  Matt,  was  used  by  Mark  as  well  as  by  Luke;  E, 
by  the  hypothesis  that  Luke  was  used  by  Mark  as  well  as  by  Matt;  G,  by  the 
hypothesis  that  Luke  used  Mark  also,  as  well  as  Matt. ;  and  I,  by  the  hypothesis  that 
Matt,  used  Mark  also,  as  well  as  Luke. 

In  other  words,  these  facts  lead  us  to  consider  the  hypotheses  indicated  by  the 
following  diagrams: 
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For  the  testing  of  these  hypotheses  we  need  to  take  into  account  certain  further 
facts  concerning  the  material  common  to  Matt,  and  Luke,  but  not  found  in  Mark. 

9.  Matt,  and  Luke  each  have  a  story  of  the  infancy.  In  several  particulars  these 
stories  agree;  as,  e.  g.,  in  the  names  of  the  parents,  Joseph  and  Mary;  the  place  of  the 
birth,  Bethlehem;  the  place  of  subsequent  residence,  Nazareth;  the  supernatural  con^ 
ception  of  the  child,  and  his  name,  Jesus.  But  though  each  account  occupies  some 
two  chapters,  the  only  verbal  similarity  of  the  two  accounts  is  in  the  announcement  of 
the  angel  to  Mary  in  Luke  1:31,  re^rj  vlov,  koI  Ka\€(Tei<i  to  ovojia  avrov  'Irjaovv,  and  the 
answering  words,  eKXijOr]  to  ovofia  avTov  'Irjcrom,  in  2:21;  and  the  words  of  the  angel 
to  Joseph  in  Matt.  1:21,  Te^eTui  8e  vlov,  koX  KaXeaea  to  ovofia  avTOv  'Irjaovv^  and  the 
corresponding  words,  Kal  eKoXeaev  to  6vo/xa  avTov  'Irjaovp,  in  1:23.  If  one  compare 
these  facts  with  the  facts  concerning  the  relation  of  Matt,  and  Luke  in  other  periods 
of  the  life  of  Jesus — as,  e.  </.,  with  the  close  verbal  parallelism  of  the  two  similarly 
located  accounts  of  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  3:7-9,  12;  Luke  3:7- 
9,  17)  and  of  the  temptation  of  Jesus  (Matt.  4:1-11;  Luke  4:1-13),  or  again  with 
the  scarcely  less  clearly  marked  verbal  parallelism  of  passages  which  are  very  differ- 
ently located  in  the  two  evangelists  (see,  e.  g.,  Matt.  11 :  25-27  and  Luke  10 :  21,  22 ;  Matt. 
6:25-33  and  Luke  12:22-31),  it  will  be  evident  that  the  same  explanation  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  two  classes  of  facts. 

10.  The  facts  respecting  the  distribution  of  the  material  common  to  Matt,  and 
Luke  referred  to  in  4d  above,  p.  15,  are  peculiar  and  noteworthy. 

In  the  infancy  narrative  there  is,  as  already  stated,  no  common  material  save  one 
or  two  sentences,  one  of  which  in  Matt,  is  addressed  to  Joseph  and  in  Luke  to  Mary; 
and  the  other  in  each  case  is  the  evangelist's  statement  that  the  instructions  were 
carried  out. 

In  the  narrative  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  associated  account  of  the  baptism 
and  temptation  of  Jesus,  the  two  narratives  have,  in  addition  to  that  which  they  share 
with  Mark,  two  sections  of  closely  parallel  material  similarly  located  (Matt.  3:7-9, 
12;  4:1-11;  Luke  3:7-9,  17;  4:1-13). 

In  the  Galilean  ministry  there  are  three  sections  in  which  Matt,  and  Luke 
have  an  evident  literary  relationship  and  there  is  no  Mark  account.  These  three 
sections  are  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  Luke  6:20-49,  with  its  parallels  in  Matt.,  chaps. 
5-7;  the  centurion's  servant,  Matt.  8:5-13  and  Luke  7:1-10;  John  the  Baptist's  last 
message,  Matt.,  11:2-19  and  Luke  7:18-35.  The  relation  of  the  two  discourses,  or 
two  versions  of  the  one  discourse,  in  Matt.,  chaps.  5,  6,  7,  and  Luke  6:20-49,  so  similar 
in  certain  respects,  so  different  in  certain  others,  will  call  for  fuller  consideration  later. 
The  other  two  sections  exhibit  in  the  two  accounts  a  verbal  similarity  only  less  marked 
than  in  the  narratives  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  temptation.  As  respects  location,  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  all  three  of  these  sections  are  assigned  by  both  gospels  to  the  same 
general  period  of  Jesus'  ministry,  and  stand  in  the  same  order;  but  are  differently 
placed  by  reason  of  the  intervention  of  different  sections  between  them. 
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A  distinctly  different  situation  confronts  us  when  we  come  to  examine  that  portion 
of  the  material  assigned  by  Luke's  gospel  to  the  Perean  period  which  is  paralleled 
in  Matt.  Of  the  379  verses  contained  in  Luke's  Perean  section  (excluding  Luke 
18:15-43,  which  is  parallel  to  Mark's  account  of  this  same  period),  127  verses  are 
found  also  in  Matt.  Of  this  number,  97  stand  in  Matt,  in  the  Galilean  ministry,  and 
30  in  his  account  of  the  passion  week;"  not  a  verse  is  to  be  found  in  his  account  of 
the  Perean  period.  There  are  parallelisms  between  the  Matt,  and  Luke  accounts  of 
this  period,  but  they  are  confined  to  that  portion  which  both  share  with  Mark.  Such 
a  phenomenon  is  certainly  not  the  result  of  accident,  but  must  find  its  explanation  in 
the  process  by  which  the  gospels  were  produced.  When  we  turn  to  the  passion  week 
and  resurrection  story,  we  find  no  material  common  to  Matt,  and  Luke  only,  exceeding 
the  limits  of  a  brief  phrase  or  sentence,'^  and  assigned  by  both  to  this  period.  Each 
has  some  material  not  found  in  Mark,  and  there  is,  as  already  indicated,  considerable 
material  in  Matt,  at  this  point  that  is  found  in  Luke's  Perean  section;  but  the 
parallelism  of  material  common  to  Matt,  and  Luke  only,  such  as  is  found  in  the  early 
period  of  the  Galilean  ministry,  wholly  disappears  in  this  portion. 

These  facts  enable  us  to  eliminate  certain  of  the  hypotheses  last  enumerated. 
The  objections  to  the  different  hypotheses  are  naturally  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
same.  Yet  it  will  probably  be  most  satisfactory  to  treat  them  seriatim,  notwithstand- 
ing the  repetition  which  this  method  will  involve. 

Against  hypothesis  O  are  the  following  considerations: 

a.  It  fails  to  account  for  the  absence  of  an  infancy  story  in  Mark.  In  itself  this  is, 
of  course,  not  a  weighty  objection,  since  it  is  entirely  possible  that  a  later  writer  should 
for  some  reason  prefer  to  begin  the  gospel  with  the  public  work  of  John  the  Baptist 
and  Jesus ;  but  the  consideration  is  somewhat  strengthened  by  the  evidence  that  in  the 
omission  of  the  infancy  narrative  Mark  represents  the  older  conception  of  the  limits 
of  the  gospel  narrative.  Appeal  may  be  made  on  this  point  to  the  idea  of  the  limits 
of  the  gospel  expressed  in  Acts  1:22,  "Beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John  unto  the 
day  in  which  he  was  taken  up  from  us."  But  more  decisive  is  the  testimony  of  the 
preface  to  the  third  gospel,  the  author  of  which,  though  he  includes  in  his  own  gospel 
an  infancy  narrative,  yet  by  his  phrase,  "  they  who  from  the  beginning  were  eye- 
witnesses and  ministers  of  the  word,"  reflects  the  conception  that  the  beginning  of  the 
gospel  dates  from  the  time  when  there  were  those  who  were  both  eyewitnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  word.  To  this  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  the  gospel  of  Mark 
itself,  the  first  line  of  which,  taken  according  to  its  most  probable  meaning,  introduces 
the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  as  the  beginning  of  the  gospel ;  not,  of  course,  the 
beginning  of  this  book,  but  of  that  gospel  which  lay  back  of  the  written  book.     When 

11  Mark  may  have  furnished  13  verses  of  those  which  12  Matt.  26:50  a  and  Luke  22: 48  are  alike  in  substance, 

belong  to  the  Galilean  ministry,  and  1  of  those  in  the  not  in  words;  Matt.  26 : 68  and  Luke  22 : 64  have  five  words 

passion  week.    He  contains  practically  equivalent  mate-  in  common  which  are  not  in  Mark;  Matt.  26 : 7.5  and  Luke 

rial,  but  Matt,  agrees  verbally  with  Luke  more  closely  22:62  have  a  phrase  of  five  words  in  common,  of  which 

than  with  Mark.  two  appear  in  Mark,  one  of  the  latter  in  a  different  tense. 
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due  weight  is  given  to  these  facts,  it  appears  distinctly  improbable  that  a  gospel  which 
contains  a  narrative  of  the  infancy  is  the  source  of  a  gospel  which  begins  with  the 
preaching  of  John  the  Baptist.  In  other  words,  this  hypothesis  reverses  the  order  of 
descent  which  is  rendered  probable  by  the  facts  respecting  the  infancy  narratives. 

b.  This  hypothesis  fails  to  account  for  the  total  dissimilarity  of  the  infancy  stories 
as  found  in  Matt,  and  Luke.  That  Luke  should,  as  this  hypothesis  assumes,  reproduce 
in  other  portions  of  his  gospel,  and  in  many  cases  almost  verbally,  the  material  which 
he  had  before  him  in  the  gospels  of  Mark  and  Matt,  (combining  with  it,  as  we  must 
assume,  material  derived  from  other  sources),  yet  should  in  the  infancy  period 
entirely  ignore  Matthew's  narrative  of  this  period,  is  certainly  very  improbable.  In 
other  words,  this  hypothesis  contravenes  the  probability  respecting  Luke's  method  as 
shown  by  the  body  of  the  book. 

c.  This  hypothesis  fails  to  account  for  the  relatively  small  amount  of  agreement  of 
Matt,  and  Luke  against  Mark  in  threefold  narrative.  On  the  simpler  hypothesis  D,  of 
which  hypothesis  O  is  a  modification,  there  is,  of  course,  nothing  to  produce  such 
agreement  of  Matt,  and  Luke  against  Mark.  But  when  Luke  is  supposed  to  have 
used,  not  only  Mark,  but  also  Matt.,  which  Mark  had  already  used,  there  is  then 
established  a  direct  connection  between  Matt,  and  Luke,  from  which  it  would  naturally 
result  that  Luke  would  sometimes  follow  Matt,  and  sometimes  Mark  in  material  which 
both  possess,  Mark  having  derived  it  from  Matt.  That  Luke,  following  Matt,  at  times 
as  closely  as  on  this  hypothesis  he  must  have  done,  and  sometimes  displacing  Mark 
for  another  source,  should  have  so  constantly  preferred  Mark  to  Matt,  in  details  of 
material  common  to  them  both  is  not  impossible  but  improbable.  The  full  force  of 
this  objection  can  be  felt  only  by  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  three 
narratives. 

d.  The  narratives  common  to  Matt,  and  Mark  bear  on  the  whole  the  marks  of 
secondary  character,  not  in  Mark,  but  in  Matt.     Cf.  16,  p.  46. 

e.  The  theory  fails  to  account  for  the  totally  different  location  of  the  material 
found  in  Luke  in  the  Perean  section,  and  in  Matt,  in  the  Galilean  ministry  or  passion 
week.  If  Luke  had  before  him  the  two  sources.  Matt,  and  Mark,  it  is  impossible  to 
explain  why  in  using  material  from  Mark  he  should  have  followed  the  order  of  that 
evangelist  so  closely  as  he  evidently  does,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  using  material 
derived  from  Matt,  not  found  in  Mark,  should  so  scrupulously  assign  the  major  portion 
of  it  to  an  entirely  different  period  of  the  ministry  from  that  to  which  Matt,  had 
assigned  it.  This  is  all  the  more  improbable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  material  which 
on  this  hypothesis  Luke  must  have  derived  from  Matt,  is  in  Matt,  imbedded  for  the 
most  part  in  extended  discourses  assigned,  as  above  remarked,  to  the  Galilean  ministry 
or  the  passion  week.  Now,  since  Luke  places  this  material  in  the  Perean  ministry, 
and  assigns  to  the  several  fragments  of  it  distributed  through  his  record  of  this 
ministry  specific  historical  occasions  indicated  by  brief  historical  introductions,  these 
must  have  been  arbitrary  inventions  of  the  evangelist.     But  there  is  nothing  in  this 
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evangelist's  methods  of  dealing  with  his  other  sources  that  would  lead  us  to  ascribe  to 
him  such  a  method  of  procedure. 

f .  It  is  inadequate  in  failing  to  account  for  the  large  amount  of  material  peculiar 
to  Luke.  This  objection  belongs,  however,  in  a  different  class  from  the  preceding, 
tending  to  show  not  that  the  hypothesis  is  in  itself  incorrect,  but  that  it  is  inadequate. 

On  the  whole  this  hypothesis  labors  under  insuperable  difficulties. 

The  objections  to  hypotheses  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T  are  for  the  most  part  similar  to  those 
already  urged  against  O,  and  may  be  somewhat  more  briefly  stated. 

The  objections  to  hypothesis  P  are: 

a.  It  reverses  the  order  of  descent  rendered  probable  by  the  facts  respecting  the 
infancy  narratives.  The  facts  already  adduced  from  Acts  1:21,  22,  the  preface  of 
Luke,  and  Mark  1:1  make  even  more  strongly  against  this  hypothesis  than  against  O. 

b.  A  total  ignoring  of  the  infancy  story  of  Matt.,  such  as  is  by  this  hypothesis 
ascribed  to  Luke,  is  unaccountable  in  view  of  the  use  which  by  the  hypothesis  Luke 
must  have  made  of  the  other  portions  of  Matt. 

c.  It  fails  to  account  for  Mark's  omission  of  that  large  amount  of  material  which 
was  furnished  him  in  common  by  both  his  sources  but  is  not  found  in  his  gospel. 

d.  It  inadequately  accounts  for  the  relatively  small  amount  of  agreement  between 
Matt,  and  Luke  against  Mark  in  threefold  narrative. 

e.  It  fails  entirely  to  account  for  the  totally  different  location  of  the  material 
found  in  Luke  in  the  Perean  section,  in  Matt,  in  the  Galilean  or  passion  week.  Even 
aside  from  any  comparison  of  it  with  his  treatment  of  another  source,  such  as  we  were 
able  to  make  in  considering  hypothesis  O,  the  treatment  of  the  different  portions  of 
Matt,  which  this  hypothesis  ascribes  to  Luke  is,  as  pointed  out  in  discussing  O,  dis- 
tinctly improbable. 

f.  It  is  inadequate  in  failing  to  account  for  the  material  peculiar  to  Luke. 
The  objections  to  hypothesis  Q  are: 

a.  Like  O  and  P  it  fails  to  account  for  the  absence  of  any  influence  of  the  infancy 
story  of  Matt,  upon  that  in  Luke. 

b.  It  inadequately  accounts  for  the  relatively  small  amount  of  agreement  between 
Matt,  and  Luke  against  Mark  in  threefold  narrative. 

c.  It  fails  to  account  for  the  treatment  which  Luke  accorded  to  that  portion  of 
Matt,  which  he  gathered  together  into  his  Perean  ministry,  differing  so  markedly  as 
it  does  from  that  which,  on  this  hypothesis,  he  accorded  to  other  portions  of  Matt, 
and  to  Mark.     The  objection  urged  against  O  holds  with  full  force  against  Q. 

d.  It  is  inadequate  in  failing  to  account  for  the  material  peculiar  to  Luke. 
To  hypothesis  R  it  is  to  be  objected : 

a.  It  fails  to  account  for  the  absence  of  any  influence  of  Luke's  infancy  narrative 
upon  that  contained  in  Matt. 

b.  It  fails  to  account  for  the  relatively  small  amount  of  agreement  between  Matt, 
and  Luke  against  Mark  in  material  found  also  in  Mark. 
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c.  It  fails  to  account  for  the  totally  different  location  of  the  material  found  in 
Luke  in  the  Perean  section,  in  Matt,  in  the  Galilean  ministry  and  passion  week. 
The  relation  between  Matt,  and  Luke  is  on  this  hypothesis,  and  on  the  two  fol- 
lowing, the  reverse  of  that  supposed  in  hypotheses  O,  P,  and  Q.  But  the  improba- 
bility of  the  hypothesis  at  this  point  is  only  less  than  in  the  preceding  three.  It  is 
true  that  if  Matt,  used  Mark,  he  freely  departed  from  Mark's  order  so  far  as  concerns 
arrangement  of  the  material  in  the  first  half  of  the  Galilean  ministry,  that  is,  from 
Matt,  4:12  to  13:58.  But  in  no  case  does  he  assign  discourse  material  exceeding 
the  limits  of  a  verse  or  two  and  derived  from  Mark  to  a  different  period  of  the  life  of 
Jesus.  Except  in  the  first  half  of  the  Galilean  ministry,  as  already  indicated,  his 
departures  from  Mark's  order  are  extremely  slight.  The  material  contained  in  Luke 
in  the  pre-Galilean  period  he  also  assigns  to  the  position  in  which  it  appears  in  Luke, 
and  the  material  found  in  Luke  in  the  Galilean  ministry  he  likewise  assigns  to  that 
period,  though  exercising  the  same  freedom  that  he  has  used  in  respect  to  Mark.  But 
according  to  this  hypothesis  Matt,  must  have  dealt  in  an  entirely  different  way  with 
the  material  which  he  desired  to  use  from  Luke's  Perean  period,  carefully  placing 
every  verse  so  employed  in  a  different  location,  even  in  a  different  period  of  the 
ministry,  from  that  to  which  Luke  had  assigned  it.  This  procedure,  while  indicating 
that  Matt,  must  have  possessed  much  of  the  same  material  which  Luke  also  contains, 
is  quite  inexplicable  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  it  before  him  in  the  precise  form 
and  position  in  which  it  stands  in  the  gospel  of  Luke. 

d.  It  is  inadequate  in  failing  to  account  for  matter  in  Luke  not  found  in  Mark, 
or  for  the  important  material  peculiar  to  Matt. 

The  objections  to  hypothesis  S  are : 

a.  By  making  Mark  derivative  it  reverses  the  probable  order  of  descent  as  indi- 
cated by  the  absence  of  an  infancy  story  from  Mark,  and  its  presence  in  the  source  Luke. 

b.  It  fails  to  account  for  the  absence  of  any  influence  of  Luke's  infancy  narrative 
upon  Matt. 

c.  It  inadequately  accounts  for  the  relatively  small  amount  of  agreement  of  Matt, 
and  Luke  against  Mark  in  threefold  material. 

d.  It  ascribes  to  Matt,  the  same  improbable  way  of  treating  the  material  of 
Luke's  Perean  section  that  is  involved  in  hypothesis  K. 

e.  It  is  inadequate  in  failing  to  account  for  the  matter  peculiar  to  Matt. 
Hypothesis  T  is  open  to  nearly  the  same  objections  as  P,  but  is  like  R  and  S  in 

that  Matt,  is  made  secondary  to  Luke.     Thus 

a.  It  fails  to  account  for  the  absence  of  an  infancy  story  in  Mark. 

b.  It  fails  to  account  for  Matt.'s  independence  of  Luke  in  the  infancy  narratives. 

c.  It  ascribes  to  Matt,  the  same  treatment  of  the  material  of  Luke's  Perean  sec- 
tion, the  improbability  of  which  has  been  pointed  out  in  discussing  R  and  S,  although 
in  this  case  we  are  without  a  basis  of  comparison,  since  by  this  hypothesis  Matt,  did 
not  possess  Mark. 
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d.  It  fails  to  account  for  Mark's  omission  of  that  large  amount  of  material  which 
was  possessed  in  common  by  both  his  sources  but  is  not  found  in  his  gospel. 

e.  It  is  inadequate  in  failing  to  account  for  the  matter  peculiar  to  Matt.,  or  for 
the  rejection  by  Mark  of  this  addition  to  his  material  found  in  Luke  and  of  the 
peculiar  material  of  Luke.  But  neither  this  objection  nor  the  immediately  preceding 
one  can  be  strongly  urged,  since  we  are  without  basis  of  comparison  by  which  to 
decide  by  what  motives  Mark  might  have  been  influenced. 

Concerning  hypothesis  U  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  x,  being  the  source  of  Mark 
and  Luke,  must  approximate  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  gospels,  or  contain 
the  material  now  found  in  both  or  either  of  them.  In  proportion  as  x  approximates 
Mark  the  hypothesis  approaches  R  and  is  open  to  the  objections  already  urged  against 
that  theory.  In  proportion  as  x  approximates  Luke  the  hypothesis  approaches  S  and 
is  open  to  the  objections  urged  against  that  theory.  Nor  will  the  difficulty  of  the 
hypothesis  be  obviated  by  supposing  that  x  contained  the  sum  of  the  material  now 
found  in  Mark  and  Luke,  for  in  that  case  not  only  will  most  of  the  objections 
already  urged  hold,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  suppose  further  that  x  contained  a  con- 
siderable number  of  duplicate  narratives  of  which  the  two  evangelists  in  each  case 
selected  a  different  one. 

Hypothesis  V  in  turn  approaches  Q  if  a?  be  supposed  to  approximate  Mark,  and 
is  open  to  the  objections  urged  against  Q,  or  approaches  O  if  a?  be  supposed  to  approxi- 
mate Matt.  Or,  if  x  be  supposed  to  include  all  the  material  now  in  Mark  and  Matt, 
it  would  be  open  to  substantially  the  same  objections  as  O. 

Hypothesis  W  approaches  P  if  a?  be  supposed  to  approximate  Matt.,  or  T  if 
X  be  supposed  to  approximate  Luke.  If  x  be  supposed  to  include  only  the  material 
common  to  Matt,  and  Luke,  then  it  is  entirely  inadequate  by  reason  of  its  failure  to 
account  for  the  material  which  each  of  them  possesses  in  addition  to  that  which  it 
shares  with  the  other.  If  x  be  supposed  to  include  the  material  now  found  in  both 
or  either  of  them,  not  only  must  that  document  have  been  a  strange  assemblage  of 
duplicates,  but  the  two  evangelists  which  drew  from  it  must,  in  so  large  a  number  of 
cases  as  to  be  explained  only  by  private  arrangement  between  them,  have  chosen  that 
form  of  narative,  and  those  details  of  narrative,  which  the  other  evangelist  omitted. 
Thus,  the  infancy  narrative  must  have  included  both  the  Matt,  and  the  Luke  story, 
and  the  two  evangelists  must  have  so  divided  the  material  between  them  that  each 
omitted  what  the  other  used,  except,  indeed,  that  both  retained  certain  words  of  the 
angel  concerning  the  birth  of  Jesus  and  his  name,  but  took  pains  in  this  case  to 
ascribe  them  to  different  occasions. 

Conrady  has,  indeed,  undertaken  to  defend  the  hypothesis  that  these  infancy 
stories  are  derived  from  a  common  source,  which  he  endeavors  to  relate  in  some  way 
to  the  protevangelium  of  James;  but  such  a  hypothesis  can  only  excite  surprise  that 
one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  way  in  which  documents  were  used  by  ancient  writers 
could  have  had  sufficient  confidence  in  this  theory  to  propose  it.     Whatever  view  be 
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taken  of  x  the  theory  is  open  to  two  objections,  one  of  which  also  holds  against  several 
previous  hypotheses,  the  other  of  which  is  peculiar  to  this  theory. 

a.  By  making  Mark  derivative  it  contravenes  the  probable  order  of  descent  as 
indicated  by  the  facts  concerning  the  infancy  narratives.  Considerations  similar  to 
those  already  adduced  against  hypotheses  O  and  P  on  this  point  hold  also  against  the 
present  hypothesis. 

b.  It  fails  to  account  for  the  different  methods  of  treatment  which  on  this  hypoth- 
esis both  Matt,  and  Luke  must  have  adopted  toward  different  portions  of  the  same 
source.  The  material  which  by  hypothesis  was  afterward  taken  up  by  Mark,  both 
Matt,  and  Luke  reproduce  in  closely  similar  form,  and  in  the  main  in  the  same  order, 
the  chief  exception  being  in  respect  to  the  first  half  of  the  Galilean  ministry  in  Matt., 
as  already  referred  to.  But  the  material  which  Mark  did  not  afterward  take  up  they 
treat  differently  from  the  way  in  which  they  treat  Mark,  differently  from  one  another, 
and  differently  in  different  parts  of  the  gospel.  This  fact  must  be  accounted  as 
almost  conclusive  evidence  that  we  have  in  some  way  by  this  hypothesis  reversed  the 
actual  order  of  proceeding.  If  we  endeavor  to  avoid  this  difficulty  by  the  obvious 
suggestion  that  x  is  in  reality  not  one  document  but  two,  then  it  immediately  appears 
that  one  of  the  two  elements  into  which  x  is  thus  resolved  must  have  been  substantially 
the  gospel  of  Mark;  in  other  words,  this  modification  of  the  hypothesis  resolves 
hypothesis  W  into  hypothesis  Y. 

If  then  we  turn  to  consider  hypothesis  Y,  we  observe  that  it  is  consistent  with 
most  of  the  facts  thus  far  adduced.  The  recognition  of  Mark  as  a  common  source 
of  Matt,  and  Luke  accounts  for  that  portion  of  the  gospel  narrative  which  is  common 
to  all  three.  It  is  also  consistent  with  the  fact  of  agreements  of  Mark  and  Matt, 
against  Luke,  and  of  Mark  and  Luke  against  Matt.,  and  of  the  much  smaller  amount  of 
agreement  of  Matt,  and  Luke  against  Mark.  The  recognition  of  a  second  non-extant 
source  of  Matt,  and  Luke  accounts  in  general  for  the  existence  in  Matt,  and  Luke  of 
material  not  found  in  Mark.    The  hypothesis  is,  however,  inadequate.     Thus — 

a.  It  fails  to  account  for  the  existence  of  entirely  independent  infancy  stories  in 
Matt,  and  Luke. 

b.  One  document  additional  to  Mark  is  inadequate  to  account  for  the  great  dif- 
ferences in  arrangement  and  content  of  the  post-infancy  portions  of  Matt,  and  Luke. 
For  it  is  evident  that  a  document  containing  only  the  material  common  to  Matt,  and 
Luke  fails  to  account  for  the  important  matter  peculiar  to  the  first  and  third  gospels 
respectively.  On  the  other  hand  a  document  containing  both  the  non-Markan  material 
common  to  Matt,  and  Luke  and  the  material  peculiar  to  each  excludes  the  explanation 
of  the  great  differences  between  Matt,  and  Luke  in  content  and  arrangement  of  non- 
Markan  material  by  their  possession  of  sources  only  in  part  the  same,  or  by  a  difference 
•in  their  method  of  combining  the  sources  (such  as  would  be  natural  or  inevitable  in 
case  of  a  multiplicity  of  sources  used  by  the  two  evangelists),  and  compels  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  rearrangement,  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  evangelists,  of  the  non-Markan 
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document  possessed  by  them  both,  and  a  variant  treatment  of  different  parts  of  the 
same  document  by  the  same  evangelist,  for  neither  of  which  can  any  motive  be  dis- 
covered. If,  for  example,  the  non-Markan  source  be  supposed  to  have  contained  the 
material  common  to  Matt,  and  Luke  in  the  setting  in  which  it  appears  in  Matt,  we 
have  nearly  the  same  situation  supposed  in  hypothesis  O,  and  objection  e  urged  against 
that  hypothesis  holds  here  also  with  slight  modijScation.  Or,  if  the  non-Markan 
material  existed  in  the  form  and  connection  in  which  Luke  now  has  it,  the  situation  is 
nearly  the  same  as  in  hypothesis  R,  and  objection  c  urged  against  that  view  holds  here 
with  little  change.  The  facts  still  to  be  considered  will  set  in  still  clearer  light  the 
inadequacy  of  one  non-Markan  source  to  account  for  all  the  facts. 

The  recognition  of  these  inadequacies  of  hypothesis  Y  calls  for  its  modification 
by  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  x  is  not  in  reality  one  document,  but  two,  or  even 
more."  In  order  to  discover  into  how  many  parts  x  is  to  be  resolved,  and  what  the 
constituents  of  each  part  were,  it  will  be  necessary  now  to  examine  the  gospels  Matt, 
and  Luke  once  more,  and  more  closely,  and  to  compare  them  with  reference  both 
to  the  material  which  they  have  in  common  and  to  that  which  is  peculiar  to  each. 

11.  It  is  one  of  the  long-ago  observed  peculiarities  of  the  first  gospel  that  it  con- 
tains certain  extended  discourses  of  Jesus,  somewhat  regularly  distributed  through  the 
book.  There  are  in  all  six  of  these,  occupying  nine  chapters  of  the  gospel:  the 
sermon  on  the  mount  in  chaps.  5-7,  the  missionary  discourse  in  chap.  10,  the  parables 
of  the  growth  of  the  kingdom  in  chap.  13,  the  discourse  on  the  personal  relations  of 
the  disciples  in  chap.  18,  the  invective  against  the  Pharisees  in  chap.  23,  and  the  dis- 
course on  the  end  of  the  nation  in  chaps.  24  and  25.  If  now  we  examine  these  dis- 
courses with  reference  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  paralleled  in  the  other  gospels,  we 
discover  two  facts:  (1)  In  every  case  there  is  at  an  approximately  corresponding  place 
in  one  or  both  of  the  other  synoptic  gospels,  a  discourse,  or  at  least  a  few  sentences, 
on  the  theme  of  the  discourse  as  given  in  Matt.  In  the  case  of  the  sermon  on  the 
mount  this  parallel  discourse  is  in  Luke  only;  in  the  case  of  all  the  rest  it  is  found  in 
both  Mark  and  Luke."     (2)  In  every  case  the  discourse  in  Matt,  contains,  in  addition 

13  Hyi)othesis  Y  mi^ht  also  be  modified  by  the  theory  expect  that  they  would  oftener  adopt  readings  of  that 
that  Mark  also  possessed  x;  or  this  might  be  combined  source  which  Mark  had  modified;  (b)  that  in  the  form 
with  the  resolution  of  x,  in  which  case  Mark  might  be  sup-  which  leaves  x  unresolved  it  supposes  Mark  to  have  omit- 
posed  to  have  possessed  one  or  more  of  the  component  ted  from  his  sources  more  material  than  he  used ;  in  the 
elements  of  x.  But  the  only  advantage  gained  by  this  form  which  resolves  x  into  elements,  the  only  part  that 
dependence  of  Mark  on  x  is  that  it  would  explain  that  rela-  could  on  the  basis  of  evidence  be  supposed  to  be  in  Mark's 
tively  small  amount  of  agreement  which  exists  between  hands  would  be  a  slightly  different  recension  of  what  we 
Matt,  and  Luke  against  Mark.  But  against  it  are  the  ob-  now  possess  in  Mark;  this  amounts  simply  to  saying  that 
jections  (a)  that  it  fails  to  account  for  the  fact  that  this  the  present  Mark  is  a  slightly  different  edition  from  that 
agreement  is  so  small  in  amount;  if  Matt,  and  Luke  both  which  Matt,  and  Luke  used;  (c)  that  it  unnecessarily  com- 
possessed  a  source  of  Mark,  it  would  be  reasonable  to       plicates  the  hypothesis. 

•1  This  general  parallelism  of  the  discourses  of  Matt,  with  material  found  in  Mark  and  Luke  will  appear  in  the 
following  list: 

The  sermon  on  the  mount :  Matt.,  chaps.  5-7  Luke  6 :  20-49 

The  mission  of  the  Twelve :  Matt.  10:1— 11:1  Mark  6:7-13  Luke  9:1-6 

The  parables  by  the  sea :  Matt.  13 : 1-53  Mark  4 : 1-34  Luke  8 : 4-18 

Personal  relations  of  disciples:       Matt.,  chap.  18  Mark  9:33-50  Luke  9:46-50 

Discourse  against  the  Pharisees:    Matt.,  chap.  23  Mark  12:38-40  Luke  20:45-47 

Eschatological  discourse :  Matt.,  chaps.  24, 25.       Mark,  chap.  13         Luke  21:5-38 
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to  the  material  which  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  corresponding  section  in  Mark  or  Luke, 
certain  other  material.  If  now  we  examine  this  additional  material,  looking  for  paral- 
lels to  it  in  other  parts  of  the  other  gospels,  we  shall  discover  that  it  is  of  three  kinds: 

a.  There  is  in  each  of  the  discourses  a  certain  portion  peculiar  to  Matt. 

b.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  material  paralleled  only  in  Luke,  and  at  an  entirely 
different  place,  though  usually  closely  resembling  it  in  language.  The  Luke  parallels 
of  this  last  material  (save  that  Matt.  10 :  24  a = Luke  6:40  a)  are  invariably  in  his  Perean 
section,  9:51 — 18:14;  19:1-28;  i.  e.,  in  that  portion  of  his  record  of  the  Perean  min- 
istry of  which  there  are  no  parallels  in  Mark's  record  of  this  period. 

c.  There  is  in  some  of  these  discourses  a  small  amount  of  material  found  also  in 
Mark,  but  in  a  different  position,  much  of  this  being  also  paralleled  in  Luke  in  a 
position  corresponding  to  that  of  Mark,  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  no  instance 
do  the  Matt,  discourses  contain  material  parallel  to  that  in  Luke,  except  such  as  is 
either  in  the  six  parallel  discourses  (in  every  instance  except  the  sermon  on  the 
mount  the  Luke  discourse  being  closely  parallel  to  that  found  in  the  corresponding 
place  in  Mark)  or  in  the  Perean  section. 

If  now,  dismissing  these  results  from  mind  altogether,  we  undertake  a  study  of 
these  discourses  of  Jesus  as  reported  in  Matt,  with  reference  to  their  content  and 
structure,  we  discover  that  there  are  certain  portions  of  them  which  give  us  difficulty, 
either  because  they  interrupt  what  seems  to  be  the  evident  logical  structure  of  the  dis- 
course, or  because  they  are  as  evidently  inappropriate  to  the  occasion  described  in  the 
introduction  to  the  discourse.  Thus  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount  we  find  that  there 
are  certain  portions  which,  though  not  so  distinctly  foreign  to  the  general  course  of 
thought  as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  casual  reader,  do  yet  disclose  themselves  as 
such  to  careful  study.  For  example,  chap.  6  opens  with  the  words:  "Take  heed  that 
ye  do  not  your  righteousness  before  men  to  be  seen  of  them;  else  ye  have  no  reward 
with  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  It  is  evident  that  Jesus  is  here  passing  to  con- 
trast the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  with  the  conduct  of  the  Pharisees,  as 
in  the  preceding  chapter  he  had  contrasted  it  with  their  teaching,  and  specifically  now 
in  respect  to  ostentatiousness.  Positively  stated,  he  is  insisting  upon  righteousness  of 
the  heart  and  before  God,  who  knows  the  heart,  in  contrast  with  outward  conduct  per- 
formed to  win  the  praise  of  men,  just  as  in  chap.  5  he  had  contrasted  righteousness  of 
the  heart  with  a  literalism  that  kept  the  letter  of  the  statute  at  the  sacrifice  of  real 
morality.  It  is  scarcely  less  clear  that  he  here  gives  three  illustrations  of  this  general 
teaching,  viz.,  almsgiving,  prayer,  and  fasting.  If  now  the  first  and  third  of  these  illus- 
trations be  compared,  the  paragraphs  severally  devoted  to  them  will  be  seen  to  be  exactly 
symmetrical  in  structure.  They  begin  with  similar  words,  "When  thou  doest  alms," 
"  When  ye  fast,"  and  each  ends  with  the  words,  "  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret 
shall  reward  thee."  The  intervening  verses,  moreover,  are  exactly  parallel  in  thought 
and  form,  differing  only  in  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  illustration.  If  the 
second  illustration  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the  first  two  verses  constitute  a 
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perfect  parallel  to  the  first  and  third  illustrations.  To  these  verses,  however,  there  are 
added  in  the  case  of  the  second  illustration  nine  more,  which  not  only  exceed  the 
parallelism  and  destroy  the  symmetry  of  structure,  but,  what  is  much  more  signifi- 
cant, carry  the  thought  away  from  righteousness  before  God,  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  prayer,  to  prayer  in  general,  first  to  simplicity  in  prayer,  and  then  to  the  forgiving 
spirit  as  the  condition  of  securing  the  answer  to  our  prayer  for  forgiveness. 

If  we  extend  our  study  to  the  sermon  on  the  mount  as  a  whole,  we  shall  find  that 
similar  phenomena  characterize  the  whole  discourse.  Studied  throughout  with  refer- 
ence to  its  structure  and  course  of  thought,  and  wholly  without  reference  to  the  bearing 
of  the  results  on  the  synoptic  problem,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  two  somewhat  distinct 
strata  of  material.  There  is  first  a  discourse  on  a  clearly  defined  theme,  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  especially  in  relation  to  the  current  ethics  which  were 
professedly  derived  from  the  Old  Testament.  This  discourse  has  a  well-defined 
structure,  and  presents  no  diflficulties  of  analysis  that  are  at  all  serious.  Overlying  this, 
or,  to  drop  the  figure,  interpolated  into  it,  is  a  series  of  additions,  each  of  which  is  either 
attached,  as  the  words  about  prayer  are,  to  a  paragraph  dealing  with  the  same  theme, 
from  which  they  are  nevertheless  a  digression,  or  constitutes  an  entirely  new  para- 
graph more  or  less  closely  related  in  thought  to  that  paragraph  of  the  first  stratum 
which  it  follows. 

If,  furthermore,  the  two  strata  themselves  be  examined  with  reference  to  their 
parallels  in  other  parts  of  the  gospels,  it  will  be  found  that  the  facts  respecting  them 
are  different.  The  first  one  constitutes  a  discourse  which  has  a  manifest  relationship 
with  that  which  stands  in  Luke  6 :  20-49,  and  yet  is  as  clearly  different  from  it.  The 
two  are  similar  in  general  theme  and  in  certain  striking  sentences,  and,  what  is  most 
remarkable,  in  the  order  of  the  similar  parts,  there  being  but  three  or  four  instances  of 
parallel  verses  differently  placed,  and  but  one  (Matt.  7:12;  Luke  6:31)  in  which  the 
difference  of  position  exceeds  the  limits  of  a  paragraph.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two 
discourses  are  very  unequal  in  extent,  that  of  Matt,  being  three  and  one-half  times  as 
long  as  Luke's,  but  Luke's  also  containing  some  material  not  in  Matt.  They  are  very 
different  in  point  of  view,  Luke's  form  wholly  lacking  the  Jewish  atmosphere  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  Matthew's.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  these  discourses  are  in 
some  way  related;  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  either  can  have  been  derived  wholly 
from  the  other,  difficult  to  suppose  that  either  can  have  constituted  a  direct  and  chief 
source  of  the  other.  The  resemblance  is  widely  different  in  degree,  if  not  in  kind, 
from  that  which  marks  those  portions  of  the  gospels  which  we  are  constrained  to  refer 
to  a  common  source,  and  the  resemblance  between  the  basal  stratum  of  the  Matt,  dis- 
course and  Luke  6:20-49  is  widely  different  from  that  which  appears  in  comparing 
those  portions  of  this  discourse  which  are  paralleled  in  Luke's  Perean  section  with  the 
Lukan  version  of  them. 

Since  neither  Luke  nor  Mark  can  have  been  the  sole  source  of  the  basal  stratum 
in  Matt.,  we  are  compelled  to  posit  a  source  no  longer  extant  in  separate  form,  and 
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presumably  distinct  from  any  document  possessed  by  Luke,  since  much  of  the  mate- 
rial of  which  we  are  speaking  does  not  appear  in  his  gospel. 

The  interjected  material,  on  the  other  hand,  has  in  general  no  parallel  in  the 
corresponding  discourse  in  Luke,  but  almost  all  of  it  is  paralleled  in  other  portions  of 
the  gospels.  It  is  of  two  kinds  as  respects  the  location  of  its  parallels.  The  largest 
portion  of  it  is  found  in  Luke's  Perean  section.'*  A  small  portion  is  paralleled  in 
Mark.'®  A  few  verses  are  paralleled  more  or  less  completely  both  in  Luke's  Perean 
section  and  in  Mark.'^ 

Now,  these  facts,  combined  with  those  which  we  have  already  considered  with 
reference  to  the  relation  of  the  gospels,  point  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
sermon  on  the  mount  in  its  present  form  is  drawn  from  at  least  three  sources;  first,  a 
basal  discourse — a  discourse  more  or  less  closely  resembling  that  which  is  contained  in 
Luke  6:20-49;  second,  a  document  which  contained  Luke,  chaps.  11  and  12,  and 
probably  chap.  16,  but  which  was  not  our  present  Luke;  and,  third,  the  gospel  of 
Mark.  The  few  sentences  in  this  discourse  which  are  paralleled  in  Mark  would  not 
perhaps  require  this  addition,  but,  in  view  of  the  other  evidence  that  Matt,  possessed 
Mark,  this  is  the  simplest  way  to  account  for  them.'* 

The  discourse  which  with  its  introduction  is  contained  in  Matt.  9:36 — 11:1  is 
not  less  instructive,  though  the  facts  are  somewhat  different.  This  discourse  is  said 
to  have  been  spoken  to  the  Twelve  on  the  occasion  of  sending  them  out  on  a  mission- 
ary journey.     In  the  early  part  of  it  Jesus  instructs  them  to  go  only  to  the  lost  sheep 

15  Matt.  5:25,  26  has  its  parallel  in  Luke  12:58,  59;  these  hypotheses  is  favored  by  the  close  verbal  resemblancjs 
Matt.  5 :  32  in  Luke  16 :  18 ;  Matt.  6 : 8  in  Luke  12 :  30 ;  Matt.  of  a  small  portion  of  the  material  which  Matt,  has  in  com- 
6:9-13  in  Luke  11:2-4;  Matt.  6:19-34  in  Luke  12:22-34;  mon  with  Luke  (see  especially  Matt.  7:1-5;  Luke6:37a, 
11:34,35;  16:13;  Matt.  7:7-11  in  Luke  11:9-13.  Besides  38  b,  41,  42),  and  by  the  close  resemblance  in  order  of 
these  seven  passages,  there  are  several  which  do  not  so  parallel  material.  The  first  hypothesis  is  favored  by  the 
clearly  interrupt  the  course  of  thought  in  Matt.  Matt.  independent  treatment  of  the  subject  which  characterizes 
5:13b  is  paralleled  in  Luke  14:34;  Matt.  5:15  in  Luke  most  of  the  Matt,  discourse  which  is  parallel  to  Luke  6 :  20- 
11:33;  Matt.  5:18  in  Luke  16:17;  Matt.  7:13,  14  in  Luke  49,  by  the  clearly  marked  plan  and  clearly  defined  and 
13:24.  independent  point  of  view  of  the  basal  discourse  in  Matt., 

16  Matt.  5 :  29, 30  is  paralleled  in  Mark  9 :  43,  47  (and  Matt.  ^"^^  by  the  fact  that  the  second  hypothesis  compels  us  to 

18 : 8,  9) ;   Matt.  5 :  32  in  Mark  10 :  11  (and  Matt.  19 : 9) ;   Matt.  suppose  that  the  same  writer  first  built  up  out  of  two  sources 

6*  14  in  Mark  11*25.  ^  discourse  having  marked  unity  and  definiteness  of  pur- 

„,  .,,,,,,.„,      -  T    ,     .,„..,,.        J  »r     1         pose,  and  then  destroyed  that  unity  by  additions  from  a 

HThus  with  Matt.  5: 13b  c/.  Luke  14:34,  .35  and  Mark       ^^.^^  ^  ^^^  .,  .^  ^^  ^^.^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

9:50;  with  Matt  5:15  c/  Luke  11 :  33  and  Mark  4:2     (also  ^^^^^         ^.^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^j  ^^^^^^  ^,  ^^^ 

Luke  8: 16) ;  with  Matt.  5: 32  cf.  Luke  16:18  and  Mark  10: 11  ^^^^^j  ^^^^^^^  possessed  the  discourse,  not  in  its  elements, 

(also  Matt.  19:9).  Luke  6:20-49  and  a  second  source,  but  with  these  two  com- 

18  If  we  inquire  more  closely  respecting  the  origin  of  bined  into  what  we  have  called  the  basal  discourse  in  Matt. 

the  sermon  as  given  by  Matt.,  two  hypotheses  suggest  them-  The  diverse  indications  of  the  evidence  suggest  modifica- 

selves  as  possibly  accounting  for  the  facts,     (a)  It  may  be  tiojjg  of  the  first  hypothesis  in  the  direction  of  the  second. 

that  we  have  in  Luke's  discourse  and  in  that  portion  of  Thus  the  close  verbal  parallelism  of  Matt.  7:1-5  with  Luke 

Matt,  which  we  have  designated  as  its  first  or  basal  stratum  6 :  37  a,  38  b,  41,  42,  combined  with  the  close  resemblance  in 

two  different  recensions  of  the  same  material.    These  two  order  of  the  sentences  common  to  the  discourses,  may  lead 

recensions  have  evidently  diverged  widely  from  one  another  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  Matt,  possessed  a  discourse 

under  the  influence  of  the  intention  to  adapt  them  to  dif-  having  substantially  the  characteristics  of  the  basal  dis- 

ferent  readers  or  hearers,  and  have  exercised  little  influ-  course  in  this  gospel,  he  also  possessed  Luke  6 :  20-49  and 

ence  upon  one  another  since  their  divergence,  yet  have  made  some  use  of  it.    This  view  is  somewhat  favored  again 

retained,  especially  in  order  of   topics   treated,    clearly  by  observing  that,  while  Matt.  7: 1-5  is  not  distinctly  foreign 

recognizable  evidence  of  their  relationship,    (b)  The  dis-  to  the  basal  discourse,  it  is  less  clearly  germane  to  it  than 

course  in  the  Lukan  form  may  be  the  basis  upon  which,  those  portions  in  which  the  verbal  resemblance  to  Luke 

with  the  use  of  material  drawn  from  an  independent  source,  g ;  20-49  is  less  clearly  marked. 

the  discourse  in  Matt,  has  been  built  up.    The  second  of 
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of  the  house  of  Israel,  but  in  the  next  paragraph,  10:16  ff.,  there  is  a  sudden  forward 
projection  in  time,  and  a  sudden  widening  of  the  horizon.  He  speaks  of  their  being 
delivered  up  to  councils,  of  being  scourged  in  the  synagogues,  of  being  brought  before 
governors  and  kings  for  a  testimony  to  them  and  to  the  gentiles,  and  finally  declares: 
"  Ye  shall  not  have  gone  over  the  cities  of  Judea  till  the  Son  of  man  be  come."  These 
words  evidently  refer  to  the  time  after  his  departure,  and  their  incongruity  with  this 
occasion  is  evident. 

If  now  we  look  for  the  parallels  of  this  discourse  that  appear  in  the  corresponding 
sections  in  Mark  and  Luke,  we  discover  that  they  are  confined  to  six  verses  (1,  10-14), 
and  that  none  of  the  incongruous  material  appears  in  these  verses.  If  we  examine 
the  material  outside  these  six  verses,  including  of  course  all  the  incongruous  matter, 
as  well  as  some  which  is  not  inappropriate  to  this  occasion,  we  find  that  (save  for 
10: 24 a)  it  falls  into  three  parts:  first,  material  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  other 
gospels ;  second,  material  which  is  paralleled  in  the  Perean  portion  of  Luke ;  and,  third, 
material  which  is  paralleled  in  Mark,  chiefly  in  his  report  of  the  eschatological  dis- 
course of  Jesus  spoken  just  before  his  death.  Except  for  half  a  verse,  therefore, 
the  Matt,  discourse  contains  no  material  parallel  to  Luke  that  is  not  found  either  in 
the  corresponding  portion  of  Mark  or  in  Luke's  Perean  section.  Thus  the  general 
facts  respecting  this  discourse  are  the  same  as  respecting  the  sermon  on  the  mount, 
except  that,  whereas  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount  the  basal  element  was  a  differ- 
ent recension  of  the  discourse  found  in  Luke  6:20-49,  in  this  case  it  is  in  a  passage 
of  six  verses  paralleled  at  the  corresponding  place  in  Mark.  The  facts  in  detail  will  be 
easily  seen  by  referring  to  the  table  appended  to  this  essay. 

We  may  next  examine  the  parables  in  Matt.  13 : 1-53.  There  are  seven  of  them. 
Two  of  them,  together  with  the  interpretation  of  the  first  and  the  discussion  concerning 
the  reason  for  teaching  in  parables,  are  closely  paralleled  in  Mark  and  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  Luke.  The  tests  for  three  documents,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  strongly 
suggest  the  originality  of  Mark  and  the  independent  use  of  Mark  by  the  other  two 
gospels.  Two  of  the  seven  are  found  in  Luke's  Perean  portion,  chap.  13,  one  of  these 
being  included  in  the  two  previously  mentioned.  The  remaining  four  are  peculiar  to 
Matt.  The  facts  are  therefore  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case,  but 
differ  in  two  minor  particulars.  There  is  in  this  case  no  material  parallel  to  that  which 
is  found  in  Mark,  except  that  which  appears  in  the  principal  and  similarly  located 
parallel  passage.  One  of  the  parables,  that  of  the  mustard  seed,  appears  both  in  the 
corresponding  passage  of  Mark  and  in  Luke's  Perean  section.  It  is  instructive  to 
observe  that  the  parable  of  the  leaven  immediately  follows  the  parable  of  the  mustard 
seed  both  in  Luke's  Perean  section  and  in  Matt.  Plurality  of  sources  for  Matthew's 
chapter,  as  also  the  presence  in  both  sources  of  the  parable  of  the  mustard  seed,  is 
obviously  suggested.  Of  like  significance  is  the  double  termination  of  the  collection 
in  Matt.'s  chapter,  vss.  34,  35,  parallel  to  Mark  4:33,  34,  with  which  he  concludes 
his  collection  of  parables,  forming  the  first  conclusion,  and  vs.   53,  peculiar  to  this 
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gospel,  the  second.  Though  we  do  not  possess  separately  the  source  from  which  the 
material  peculiar  to  Matt,  is  drawn,  this  fact  certainly  suggests  conflation  of  Mark  with 
this  non-extant  document,  and  the  whole  chapter  has  the  marks  of  being  a  conflation 
of  elements  drawn  from  three  different  sources. 

The  facts  respecting  the  other  three  long  discourses  in  Matt,  can  be  briefly  stated. 
In  the  discourse  on  the  personal  relations  of  the  members  of  the  kingdom,  Matt.,  chap. 
18,  the  introduction,  vss.  1,  2,  is  similar  to  the  introduction  to  the  parallel  passage  in 
Mark  (9:33-36)  and  Luke  (9:46,  47).  Of  the  thirty-three  verses  which  make  up  the 
discourse  proper,  vss.  5,  6,  8,  9  are  closely  parallel  to  Mark's  corresponding  section; 
vss.  3,  12-14  are  paralleled  in  Luke's  Perean  section,  though  vs.  3  is  also  paralleled  in 
a  non-parallel  section  of  Mark  (10:15);  and  vss.  12-14  vary  sufficiently  from  the  Perean 
version  (15:4-7)  to  raise  the  question  whether  Matt,  drew  it  from  that  source  or  from 
some  independent  source  containing  substantially  the  same  material.  Vss.  10,  15-35 
are  peculiar  to  Matt.,  except  for  a  partial  parallelism  of  vss.  15  and  21  to  Luke  17:3,  4. 

In  the  discourse  against  the  Pharisees,  Matt.,  chap.  23,  vss.  1,  6,  7a  are  parallel 
to  the  corresponding  passage  in  Mark  (12 :  38,  39).  Vss.  4,  12, 13,  23,  25-27,  29-31,  34- 
36  are  paralleled  in  thought,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  expression,  to  passages  in  the 
Perean  section  of  Luke  (11:39-52;  14:11;  18:14);  vss.  37-39  are  paralleled  almost 
word  for  word  in  Luke  13:34,  35;  vs.  11  is  paralleled  in  non-parallel  sections  of  Mark 
(9:35;  10:43,  44);  and  vss.  2,  3,  5,  7b-10,  15-22,  24,  28,  32,  33  are  peculiar  to  Matt. 

In  the  eschatological  discourse,  Matt.,  chaps.  24,  25,  24:1-9,  13-25,  29-36, 
42  is  closely  parallel  to  Mark,  with  only  slight  additions  and  changes;  24:26-28,  37- 
41,  43-51  is  paralleled  in  Luke's  Perean  section  (17:23-27,  34-37;  12:39,  40,  42- 
46),  the  verbal  resemblance  being  for  the  most  part  very  close;  24:10-12,  and 
chap.  25  are  peculiar  to  Matt.,  except  for  a  slight  parallelism  with  Luke's  Perean 
section  in  25:11,  12  (Luke  13:25)  and  a  somewhat  closer  resemblance  between  the 
parable  of  the  talents  and  Luke's  (Perean)  parable  of  the  pounds  (19:11-27),  especially 
noticeable  in  the  latter  part  (Matt.  25:24-29;  Luke  19:20-25). 

It  thus  appears  that,  with  individual  peculiarities  in  each  case,  the  general  facts 
respecting  all  these  discourses  are  the  same.  In  each,  three  elements  appear,  with  the 
addition  in  some  cases  of  a  fourth  of  less  importance.  In  each  one  there  is  a  portion, 
usually  closely  connected  with  the  narrative  introduction,  which  is  paralleled  in  the 
corresponding  section  of  Mark,  except  that  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount  the  parallel  is 
in  Luke ;  in  each  case  there  is  material  peculiar  to  Matt. ;  in  each  case  there  is  material 
paralleled  in  Luke's  Perean  section ;  in  some  cases  there  is  a  verse  or  two  paralleled  in 
a  non-parallel  section  of  Mark;  in  no  case  is  any  portion  paralleled  in  Luke  outside 
of  6:20-49,  the  Perean  section,  and  passages  themselves  paralleled  in  Mark. 

The  portion  of  these  long  discourses  just  referred  to  of  which  there  is  no  parallel 
in  either  Mark  or  Luke  consists  of  approximately  the  following  passages:  5:4,  7-10, 
13a,   14,   16,   17,   19-24,   27,   28,   31,   33-39a,   41,   43;  6:1-7,    10b,   13b,   16-18," 

19  Perhaps  also  6 :  19,  to  which  Luke  12 :  33  is  only  a  substantial  parallel. 
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34;  7:6,  12b,  15,  22;  10:5,  6,  8b,  16b,  23,  25b,  36,  41;  13:14,  15,  24-30,  35-53; 
18:4,  10,  14,  16-20,  23-84;  23:2,  3,  5,  7b-10, 15-22,  24,  28,  32;  24:10-12,  30a;  25:1- 
11a,  13,  14-30,'"  31-46,  being  in  all  about  160  to  165  verses. 

12.  The  existence  of  this  material  in  the  longer  discourses  reported  or  built  up 
by  the  author  of  the  first  gospel  and  peculiar  to  it,  naturally  raises  the  question 
whether  there  are  also  in  the  shorter  discourses  reported  by  this  evangelist  sayings  of 
Jesus  not  reported  in  the  other  gospels.  Examination  discloses  the  fact  that  there  are 
such  and  yields  the  following  list:  Matt.  3:14,  15;  9:13a;  11:28-30;  12:5-7,  11,  12a, 
34;  16:17-19;  19:28;  20:1-15;  21:28-32,  43;  22:1-14;  26:52,  53,  to  which  should 
perhaps  be  added  certain  passages  in  which  sayings  of  Jesus  are  introduced  by  a  brief 
narrative,  viz.,  15:12-14,  23,  24;  17:24-27;  19:10-12;  21:14-16,  containing  eight 
more  verses  of  sayings  of  Jesus.  There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  these  sayings  of 
Jesus  should  be  separated  from  those  named  above.  If,  then,  we  combine  the  two  lists, 
we  find  that  the  following  passages  of  Matt,  contain  reports  of  sayings  attributed 
to  Jesus  and  reported  in  the  first  gospel  only:  3:14,  15;  5:4,  7-10,  13a,  14,  16,  17, 
19-24,  27,  28,  31,  33-39a,  41,  43;  6:1-7,  10b,  13b,  16-18,  34;  7:6,  12b,  15,  22; 
9:13a;  10:5,  6,  8b,  16b,  23,  25b,  36,  41;  11:28-30;  12:5-7,  11,  12a,  34;  13:14,  15, 
24-30,  35-53;  15:12-14,  23,  24;  16:17-19;  17:24-27;  18:4,  10,  14,  16-20,  23-34; 
19:10-12,28;  20:1-15;  21:14-16,  28-32,  43;  22:1-14;  23:2,  3,  5,  7  b-10,  15-22,  24, 
28,  32;  24:10-12,  30a;  25: 1-11  a,  13,  14-46;  26:52,  53.  Now,  the  existence  of  these 
verses  in  the  gospel  of  Matt.,  about  230  in  number,  consisting  of  sayings  of  Jesus  not 
reported  in  the  other  gospels  and  constituting  a  little  over  one-fifth  of  the  whole  gospel, 
cannot  but  remind  us  of  the  statement  of  Papias  quoted  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl., 
iii,  39):  M.aTdalo^  fiev  ovv  'Fi^paL'Si  BiaXeKTcp  ra  Xo^ia  a-vveypd-yjraTo.  'Hpfxijvevae  8' 
avra  q)<;  -qv  SvvaTOf;  €KaaTO<;.  The  comparison  of  the  gospels  certainly  suggests  that 
these  passages  constituted  a  source  of  our  gospel  of  Matt.  It  is  in  favor  of  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  were  in  fact  contained  in,  or  constituted,  the  original  collection  of 
sayings  of  Jesus  to  which  Papias  refers,  that  it  conforms  to  this  ancient  and  undis- 
puted tradition,  and  that  it  explains,  as  no  theory  which  makes  the  Matthean  Logia 
a  source  of  both  Matt,  and  Luke  or  of  all  three  synoptists  can  explain,  how  the  present 
gospel  of  Matt,  obtained  the  name.  On  this  view  the  present  gospel  naturally  took 
the  name  of  that  old  document  which  it  alone,  of  our  present  gospels  at  least,  repro- 
duced and  of  which  it  might  almost  be  considered  only  an  enlarged  edition.  Because 
of  the  relation  of  this  document  to  our  first  gospel,  and  its  probable  relation  to  the 
apostle  Matthew,  we  may  properly  call  it  the  Matthean  document,  and  refer  to  it  by 
the  abbreviation  M. 

13.  The  peculiar  facts  respecting  the  use  by  Matt,  and  Luke  respectively  of  that 
material  which  the  former  has  assigned  to  the  Perean  period,  and  which  the  latter  has 
included  in  his  great  discourses,  point  strongly  to  the  existence  of  this  material  as  part 

20  Luke  19:1-27  has  another  version  of  what  is  evidently       latter  portion,  vss.  26-29  of  Matt.,  22-26  of  Luke,  the  paral- 
the  same  parable  which  Matt,  reports  in  25 :  14-30 ;  in  the       lelism  is  very  close. 
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of  a  separate  document  possessed  by  them  in  common,  but  very  differently  employed. 
That  both  evangelists  used  such  a  common  source,  not  one  of  them  the  completed 
gospel  of  the  other,  is  shown  by  facts  already  referred  to  (see  10,  pp.  28  f.,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  hypotheses  O  and  R,  pp.  29,  31).  It  remains,  however,  to  inquire  what  was 
the  extent  of  this  document,  and  in  what  form  it  existed.  Obviously  our  first  inquiry 
is  whether  either  of  its  present  existing  forms  will  account  for  the  other;  if  so,  it  is 
needless  to  posit  some  third  non-existent  form. 

Will  the  form  in  which  it  exists  in  Matt,  account  for  its  form  in  Luke?  To  this 
a  negative  answer  must  be  returned,  (a)  As  this  material  exists  in  Matt.,  it  is  dis- 
tributed through  the  Galilean  ministry  and  the  passover  week.  To  suppose  that  Luke 
possessed  this  would  be  to  suppose  that  he  had  a  considerable  part  of  the  present  gospel 
of  Matt.  But  in  that  case  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  why,  reproducing  the  dis- 
course material,  often  with  close  verbal  exactness,  there  should  be  so  nearly  a  total 
absence  of  any  influence  of  the  narratives  of  Matt,  in  the  same  period  upon  Luke's 
narrative  sections,  (b)  It  would  be  impossible  to  explain  why  Luke  should  segregate 
this  particular  material,  gathering  it  out  of  the  period  in  which  Matt,  had  placed  it 
into  a  period  in  which  Matt,  had  placed  none  of  it.  (c)  It  would  compel  the  supposi- 
tion that  Luke  had  detached  material  from  the  discourses  in  which  it  stood  in  Matt. 
and  invented  for  much  of  it  entirely  new  historical  occasions.  For  it  is  a  fact  long 
ago  and  often  observed  that  the  discourse  material  which  Luke  introduces  by  short 
narratives,  Matt,  includes  in  his  long  discourses,  (d)  It  would  leave  still  unaccounted 
for  that  portion  of  Luke's  account  of  the  Perean  period  which  is  contained  neither  in 
18:15-43,  parallel  to  Mark,  chap.  10,  nor  in  Matt.,  and  so  would  still  compel  the 
positing  of  another  source. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hypothesis  that  a  once  separate  document  substantially 
identical  with  Luke  9:51 — 18:14  and  19:1-28  was  possessed  by  both  Matt,  and  Luke, 
the  latter  incorporating  it  bodily,  save  for  the  interjection  of  18:15-43  from  Mark, 
the  former  making  general  excerpts  from  it,  chiefly  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  accounts 
for  all  the  phenomena,  and  is  itself  open  to  no  serious  objection.  That  it  was  in  its 
original  form  designated  as  a  narrative  of  the  Perean  ministry  is,  in  view  of  the  first 
evangelist's  use  of  it,  not  at  all  probable.  The  position  assigned  to  it  by  Luke  is 
perhaps  sufficiently  explained  by  a  lack  of  any  definite  designation  of  it  as  the  nar- 
rative of  a  particular  period,  together  with  the  fact  that  both  this  document  (Luke 
18:35;  19:1)  and  Mark  (10:46)  recorded  an  arrival  at  Jericho,  which  it  was  obvious 
to  identify.  The  transposition  of  material  from  its  connection  in  this  document  to 
the  location  as  given  by  Matt,  would  be  unnatural  in  a  writer  who  wished  to  give  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  original  connection,  but  not  improbable 
in  a  writer  who,  as  was  evidently  the  case  with  the  first  evangelist,  was  building  up  an 
argument  out  of  narrative  material,  and  who,  in  details  at  least,  controlled  his  arrange- 
ment by  topical,  not  chronological,  considerations.  It  would  be  easier  to  account  for 
the  absence  from  Matt,  of  so  large  a  part  of  what  is  found  in  this  document  as  it 
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appears  in  Luke,  if  we  could  suppose  that  he  possessed  a  shorter  recension  of  it,  or  that 
Luke  added  to  the  original  common  document  material  derived  from  tradition  or  some 
other  document.  But  the  simplest  view  is  nevertheless  that  Matt,  and  Luke  both 
possessed  a  document  substantially  identical  with  Luke  9:51  — 18:14;  19:1-28, 
lacking,  however,  any  indication  of  the  precise  period  to  which  the  events  belonged. 
With  reference  simply  to  its  location  in  Luke  it  may  be  called  the  Perean  document 

14.  Mention  has  been  made  (10,  p.  28)  of  five  sections  in  part  or  wholly  parallel  in 
Matt,  and  Luke,  this  material  not  being  found  in  Mark.  One  of  these,  the  sermon  on 
the  mount,  has  already  been  discussed.  The  other  four  sections  are  the  preaching  of 
John  the  Baptist,  the  temptation  of  Jesus,  the  centurion's  servant,  and  the  message 
from  John  the  Baptist — all,  it  will  be  observed,  narrative  in  character,  and  all  in  the 
John  the  Baptist  period,  or  in  the  Galilean  ministry.  In  the  first  two  instances  the 
material  common  to  Matt,  and  Luke  appears  in  close  combination  with  material  found 
also  in  Mark.  In  the  last  two  there  is  no  related  matter  in  Mark.  The  existence  of 
these  sections,  suggesting  that  if  the  first  and  third  evangelists  possessed  Mark  as  a 
common  source,  they  had  also  some  other  source  in  common,  naturally  raises  two 
inquiries:  first,  whether  there  is  in  either  of  the  gospels  any  material  that  by  its 
similarity  or  its  connection  betrays  itself  as  probably  from  the  same  source;  and, 
second,  whether  there  is  any  clue  to  the  method  of  either  evangelist  in  using  the  two 
sources.  In  the  attempt  to  answer  the  first  of  these  questions  our  attention  is  directed 
to  two  groups  of  material.  In  the  first  of  these  Luke  relates  events  which  as  events 
are  either  identical  with,  or  very  similar  to,  events  also  narrated  by  Mark,  but  the 
accounts  of  which  are  evidently  not  the  same.  These  narratives  are  the  call  of  the 
four  (Mark  1:16-20;  c/.  Luke  5:1-11),  the  rejection  at  Nazareth  (Mark  6:1-6;  cf. 
Luke  4:16-30),  and  the  anointing  of  Jesus  in  the  house  of  Simon  (Mark  14:3-9;  cf. 
Luke  7:36-50).  The  last  named  of  these,  it  is  to  be  noted,  stands  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  fourth  of  the  narratives  spoken  of  above  as  in  whole  or  in  part  com- 
mon to  Matt,  and  Luke  only.  The  second  group  includes  passages  peculiar  to  Luke 
standing  in  close  connection  with  material  common  to  Matt,  and  Luke.  These  passages 
are  the  words  of  John  to  the  various  classes  of  people  (Luke  3:10-15,  19),  the  raising 
of  the  widow's  son  (Luke  6:11-17),  and  the  women  who  accompanied  Jesus  (Luke 
8:1-3).  Thus  the  whole  of  Luke  7:1 — 8:3  is  made  up  of  material  either  common  to 
Matt,  and  Luke  or  found  only  in  Luke ;  in  other  words,  of  material  not  found  in  Mark. 
If  now  we  examine  all  the  material  of  these  three  groups — that  which  is  common  to 
Matt,  and  Luke,  that  which  apparently  displaces  similar  material  in  Mark,  and  that 
which  is  peculiar  to  Luke  but  stands  in  immediate  connection  with  the  sections  first 
named — we  discover  a  marked  uniformity  in  general  literary  character.  The  narra- 
tives are  all  vividly  told,  surpassing  in  this  respect  even  the  vivid  narratives  of  Mark, 
and  in  literary  style  reaching  the  high-water  mark  of  this  gospel.  With  this  material  it 
is   natural  to  associate  the  other  passage  in  Luke's  Galilean  ministry  which  is  not 
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paralleled  in  Mark,  viz.,  the  sermon  on  the  plain,  or,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  the  Lukan 
version  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  All  the  facts  taken  together  suggest  that  in 
these  passages,  Luke  3:7-15,  17,  18;  4:2b-13  [14, 15]  16-30;  5:1-11;  6:20-49;  7:1— 
8:3,  we  have  a  gospel  behind  and  within  our  present  gospel.^^  The  only  alternative 
supposition  is  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  fragments  of  tradition,  or  brief  separate 
documents,  and  against  this  view  may  be  urged  alike  economy  of  hypothesis  and  the 
general  literary  resemblance  of  the  whole  material. ^^  Having  reference  to  the  prevail- 
ing character  of  the  content  of  this  document,  we  may  perhaps  appropriately  call  it 
the  Galilean  Document,  and  refer  to  it  by  abbreviation  as  G. 

15.  Among  the  passages  just  discussed  are,  as  already  mentioned,  two  that  take 
the  place  of  similar  narratives  in  Mark,  not  in  the  sense  that  they  occupy  corresponding 
positions,  but  that  Luke,  who  alone  inserts  them,  does  not  contain  the  different  and 
differently  placed  accounts  of  similar  events  contained  in  Mark  (and  Matt.).  This 
suggests  the  inquiry  whether  there  are  other  instances  of  a  similar  proceeding  on 
Luke's  part.     Examination  discloses  a  number  of  such. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  two  instances  already  named,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
Luke,  who  tells  in  7:36-50  the  anointing  of  Jesus  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee, 
omits  the  story  of  the  anointing  of  Jesus  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper  told  in  Mark 
14:3-9  and  Matt.  26:6-13;  relating  in  22:24-27  Jesus'  rebuke  of  the  ambition  of  the 
disciples,  he  omits  the  partly  similar  account  which  Mark  has  in  10:35-45;  and  giving 
in  11:14-36  an  account  of  the  casting  out  of  a  demon  and  the  charge  of  the  Pharisees 
that  Jesus  cast  out  demons  by  Beelzebub,  he  omits  the  account  which  Mark  gives  in 
3:22-29;  narrating  in  10:25-37  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  the  question  of  the  lawyer, 
he  omits  the  similar  conversation  with  a  lawyer  recorded  in  Mark  12:28-34 
and  Matt.  22 :  34-40,  though  retaining  certain  phrases  of  Mark's  account.  In 
the  two  cases  first  mentioned  Luke  and  Mark  both  assign  their  respective  nar- 
ratives to  the  Galilean  ministry  (though  not  to  identical  places  in  that  period);  in 
the  last  three  cases  the  two  similar  events  or  narratives  are  assigned  to  distinctly 
different  periods.  The  first  of  the  three  Luke  places  in  the  Galilean  ministry,  Mark 
in  the  passion  week ;  the  second  Luke  places  in  the  passion  week,  Mark  in  the  Perean 

21  Mr.  Badham  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  call  attention  expanding  and  embellishing  the  narrative  of  Mark,  but  is 
to  the  relation  of  these  narratives  to  one  another.  He  strong  evidence  that  the  narratives  did  not  come  to  him  as 
believed  them  to  constitute  the  original  Petrine  gospel  of  detached  pieces.  Their  position,  different  from  that  of  the 
Mark,  no  part  of  which  he  held  is  contained  in  our  present  sections  which  they  displace,  can  only  be  accounted  for  on 
Mark.    See  his  Formation  of  the  Gospels,  first  edition.  the  assumption  that  they  had  a  place  in  the  source  from 

22  There  is  not  lacking  a  hint  that  there  was  in  this  which  they  were  taken.  But  since,  of  course,  place  in  this 
lost  book  still  other  material  additional  to  that  now  found  case  is  not  absolute  but  relative,  i.  e.,  consists  in  being  after 
in  Luke.  Returning  to  the  narratives  which  apparently  or  before  some  other  event— it  is  again  strongly  suggested 
displace  similar  accounts  in  Mark,  we  may  notice  that,  that  this  lost  source  had  some  of  the  Mark  events  in  rela- 
while  the  narratives  common  to  Mark  and  Luke  are  almost  tion  to  which  they  are  set  by  Luke.  If  this  be  so,  then  it 
without  exception  in  the  same  order  in  the  two  gospels,  follows  that  Luke  has  not  reproduced  the  whole  of  this 
the  relation  of  Mark  and  Luke  being  in  this  respect  in  book,  but  that,  as  is  in  itself  intrinsically  probable,  he  has  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  relation  of  Mark  and  Matt.,  yet  some  cases  preferred  Mark  to  his  other  source,  just  as  he 
in  those  instances  in  which  Luke  gives  a  distinct  account  has  in  these  cases  preferred  the  other  source  to  Mark.  But 
of  what  is  apparently  the  same  event  as  that  narrated  by  it  will  be  evident  that  for  order  and  general  structure  he 
Mark,  he  gives  it  also  a  different  position.    This  fact  is  not  has  built  chiefly  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mark. 

only  an  indication  that  in  these  cases  Luke  is  not  simply 
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period ;  the  third  Luke  places  in  the  Perean  period,  Mark  in  the  Galilean.  It  is  very 
significant  that  while  Matthew's  account  of  this  event  occupies  approximately  the  same 
position  as  Mark's,  between  the  message  from  John  the  Baptist  and  the  visit  of  Jesus' 
kindred  to  him,  and  is  in  considerable  part  verbally  almost  identical  with  Mark's 
account,  yet  it  is  also  in  other  portions  as  closely  like  the  account  which  we  possess  in 
Luke.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Matt,  and  Luke  drew  from  a  common  source  other 
than  Mark,  and  scarcely  less  so  that  Matt,  drew  from  Mark  also.  Whether  Luke  drew 
from  this  common  source  only  (which  in  that  case  must  have  had  some  verbal  simi- 
larity to  Mark,  but  not  enough  to  imply  common  literary  origin),  or,  like  Matthew, 
used  Mark  also,  is  not  perfectly  certain. 

But  there  are  still  other  facts  to  indicate  a  disposition  on  Luke's  part  to  avoid 
including  similar  narratives  even  when  contained  in  the  same  source.  Thus  the  gospel 
of  Mark,  which,  we  have  found  reason  to  believe,  was  his  chief  source,  contains  an 
account  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  and  also  of  the  feeding  of  the  four  thou- 
sand. But  Luke,  having  given  the  first  of  these  two  similar  accounts,  omits  the  second 
one.  Along  with  it,  indeed,  he  omits  also  all  the  events  which  Mark  includes  between 
the  two  narratives  of  miraculous  feeding,  and  the  section  immediately  following  the 
second  one,  concerning  the  sign  from  heaven.  Now,  the  two  chief  sayings  in  the 
passage  just  referred  to,  Mark  8:10-21,  Luke  has  in  his  Perean  section.  Mark  8:12 
has  its  parallel  in  Luke  11:29;  8:14  in  Luke  12:1.  Does  this  perhaps  account  for 
the  omission  of  this  section  at  this  point?  There  is,  at  any  rate,  one  other  similar 
case  that  seems  to  confirm  this  supposition.  Luke,  having  given  in  16:18  in  one 
sentence  the  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  divorce,  omits  the  whole  passage  which 
Mark  has  in  10:2-12.  Whether  the  explanation  suggested  for  these  last  two  cases  be 
correct  or  not,  and  however  we  may  account  for  the  omission  of  the  events  which  in 
Mark  lie  between  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  and  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand, 
it  must  be  evident  that  Luke  avoided  in  general  repeating  similar  narratives,  whether 
found  in  the  same  or  different  sources,  and  that  in  omitting  these  apparent  duplicates 
he  did  not  give  the  preference  uniformly  to  any  one  source.^* 

16.  These  facts,  which  seem  to  indicate  a  peculiarity  of  Luke's  method  of  using 
his  sources,  suggest  the  possibility  of  gaining  some  light  upon  our  problem  by  a  dis- 

23 The  omission  of  the  walking  on  the  water,  Mark  which  the  other  evangelists  used;  in  other  words,  that  the 

6 :  47-56,  may  perhaps  be  due  to  its  similarity  to  the  stilling  original  Mark  was  not  quite  identical  with  the  present 

of  the  tempest,  which  at  8:22-25  he  had  already  taken  from  Mark.    And  this  in  turn  raises  the  question  whether  the 

Mark  4:35-41.    Of  the  omission  of  the  material  contained  whole  of  Mark  6:47   (or  45)   to  and  including  8:26  may 

in  Mark,  chap.  7,  I  can  suggest  no  explanation  other  than  possibly  have  been  lacking  in  Lukes  copy  of  Mark.    Con- 

the  not  wholly  satisfactory  one  that,  finding  in  the  feeding  cerning  the  general  view  of  a  primitive  Mark  see  above, 

of  the  five  thousand  and  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand  pp.  24-26. 

narratives  that  he  regarded  as  duplicates,  and  in  the  mate-  There  are  but  three   significant  instances  in  which 

rial  immediately  following  each  of  these  what  he  also  Luke  has  retained  two  similar  narratives.    These  are  (a) 

wished  to  omit  because  of  its  similarity  to  material  already  the  sending  out  of  the  Twelve,  9 : 1-6,  and  the  sending  out  of 

included,  or  which  he  intended  to  include,  he  omitted  the  the  Seventy,  10:1-16;  (b)  the  healing  of  the  leper,  5:12-16, 

whole  block,  from  Mark  6 :  47  to  8 :  21.    It  would  still  remain  and  of  the  ten  lepers,  17 :  11-19 ;  (c)  Jesus'  prediction  of  his 

necessary  to  account  for  the  omission  of  Mark  8:22-26.  death  and  resurrection,  9:22-27;  9:43-45;  18:31-34.    But  in 

That  this  is  neither  in  Matt,   nor  in  Luke  suggests  the  none  of  these  instances  is  the  similarity  of  the  two  narra- 

possibility  that  it  was  not  present  in  the  copy  of  Mark  tives  such  as  to  suggest  identity  of  the  events. 
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covery  of  like  peculiarities  on  the  part  of  the  first  evangelist.  A  survey  of  the  gospels 
in  parallelism  discloses  two  facts  that  seem  to  be  of  importance.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  condensed  character  of  Matthew's  narrative  at  certain  points  as  compared  with 
the  accounts  in  the  other  gospels.  Examples  of  shortening  or  condensation  as  com- 
pared with  Mark  are  found  in  all  the  following  sections: 

A  day  in  Capernaum  :  Mark  1:21-34 

Healing  of  a  leper:  Mark  1:40-45 

Healing  of  a  paralytic:  Mark  2:1-12 

The  Gerasene  demoniac :  Mark  5 : 1-20 

Jairus's  daughter:  Mark  5:21-43 

Kejection  at  Nazareth :  Mark  6: 1-6  a 

Death  of  John  the  Baptist:  Mark  6:14-29 

Feeding  of  the  five  thousand :  Mark  6:30-46 

Eating  with  unwashen  hands :  Mark  7 : 1-23 

In  the  few  instances  in  which  the  narrative  of  Matt,  is  longer  than  Mark's,  this 
arises  from  the  addition  of  some  saying  of  Jesus,  or  of  some  comment  of  the  evangelist, 
the  latter  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  reference  to  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.'^^ 

In  the  few  narratives  that  are  common  to  Matt,  and  Luke  only,  the  relation 
of  Matthew's  account  to  Luke's  is  in  general  the  same  as  to  Mark's  in  the  cases  above 
enumerated.  Thus  in  the  story  of  the  centurion's  servant  (Matt.  8 :  5-13  ;  Luke 
7 : 1-10),  the  narrative  in  Matt,  is  but  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  that  in  Luke,  the 
apparent  equality  of  the  accounts  being  due  to  the  inclusion  by  Matt.  (vss.  11,  12)  of 
certain  sayings  of  Jesus  found  in  Luke's  Perean  section  (13:28,  29).  In  the  story  of 
the  message  from  the  Baptist  (Matt.  11 :2-19;  Luke  7  :  18-35),  the  narrative  in  Matt,  is 
again  shorter  than  Luke's  by  the  omission  of  the  latter's  vss.  20,  21,  this  shortage  in 
narrative  being  balanced  in  quantity  by  the  inclusion  of  sayings  of  Jesus  in  vss,  12- 
15,  in  part  parallel  to  a  passage  in  Luke's  Perean  section  (16:16),  in  part  parallel  to 
Mark  9 :  12,  interpreted  as  Matt.  17 :  13  shows  that  this  evangelist  understood  it  of 
John  the  Baptist,  but  perhaps  derived  from  the  independent  sources  of  Matt.  In  the 
narrative  of  Jesus'  answer  to  the  disciples  (Matt.  8:19-22;  Luke  9:57-61),  the  nar- 
rative of  Matt,  is  shorter  by  the  omission  of  the  story  of  the  third  disciple.  It  is 
particularly  instructive  to  compare  the  relation  of  the  Matt,  and  Luke  narratives  in 
the  story  of  the  centurion's  servant  with  that  of  the  Matt,  and  Mark  accounts  in  the 
record  of  the  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter.  In  both  cases  the  abbreviation  of  -the 
Matt,  story  is  due  chiefly  to  his  omission  of  the  part  taken  by  the  agent  of  the  princi- 
pal person,  and  the  ascription  directly  to  the  centurion  in  the  one  case,  the  ruler  of  the 
synagogue  in  the  other,  of  that  which  in  the  parallel  narrative  is  said  to  have  been 
done  for  him  by  others.  Now,  aside  from  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  in  Matthew's 
narrative  in  either  case  to  tempt  to  expansion  by  the  introduction  of  an  agent  to  act 
for  the  centurion  and  the  ruler,  it  is  certainly  far  more  probable  that  the  mind  of  one 

21  In  this  case  Matt,  also  adds  vss.  12-14.  25  See  Mark  1:14,  15  =  Matt.  4:12-17;  Mark  2:  23-28  = 

Matt.  12 : 1-8 ;  Mark  6 :  47-52  =  Matt.  14 :  24-33. 
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writer  should  act  in  the  same  way  in  respect  to  both  his  sources  (in  both  cases,  that  is, 
condensing  by  omitting  the  agent)  than  that  two  writers  (Mark  and  Luke)  should 
independently  pursue  the  same  course  toward  different  narratives  in  the  one  source 
(Matt.).  And  this  probability  becomes  still  greater  when  we  take  into  account  the 
whole  list  of  sections  in  which  the  narrative  of  Matt,  is  shorter  than  that  of  Mark,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  of  Luke,  on  the  other.  Economy  of  hypothesis,  and  the  principle 
that  that  form  of  narrative  is  secondary  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  observed 
tendency  of  the  writer,  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  attributing  to  Matt,  condensation  of 
both  his  sources,  rather  than  reversing  it  and  attributing  to  both  Mark  and  Luke 
expansion.  And  this  again  is  still  further  strengthened  by  observing  that  Luke's 
tendency,  as  seen  in  narratives  common  to  Mark  and  Luke,  is  to  condensation  (less 
marked  than  in  the  case  of  Matt.)  rather  than  to  expansion. 

The  second  characteristic  of  Matt,  as  compared  with  Mark  and  Luke  has  already 
been  referred  to,  viz.,  his  tendency  not  only  to  combine  discourse  material  together 
into  large  discourses,  but  to  include  in  narrative  sections,  parallel  to  Mark  or  Luke, 
sayings  of  Jesus  not  found  in  the  parallel  accounts,  sometimes  with  brief  narrative 
introductions  also  peculiar  to  him.  Instances  of  this  (most  of  which  have  already  been 
mentioned)  may  be  seen  in  3:14,  15;  8:11,  12;  9:13a;  11:12-15,  28-30;  12:5-7, 
11,  12a,  33-37;  15:12-14,  23,  24;  16:17-19;  19:10-12,  28;  20:1-16;  21:14-16, 
28-32,  43 ;  22  : 1-14.  Of  these  passages,  eighteen  in  number,  nine  are  in  the  midst 
of  narratives  given  by  all  three  evangelists.  That  neither  Mark  nor  Luke  contains 
them  points,  of  course,  in  the  direction  of  the  explanation  of  them  as  additions  by 
Matt,  rather  than  as  omissions  by  Mark  and  Luke  from  sources  possessed  by  them. 
The  other  nine  cases,  though  not  directly  supporting  this  view,  are  in  no  way  opposed 
to  it. 

It  remains  to  consider  briefly  those  elements  of  Matthew  and  Luke  that  have  not 
been  discussed. 

17.  Matt,  has  a  comparatively  small  number  of  narrative  passages,  besides  those 
in  the  infancy  period,  which  are  not  paralleled  in  either  of  the  other  gospels.  Some  of 
them  are  brief  complete  narratives,  others  add  details  to  narratives  found  in  one  or 
both  of  the  other  gospels.  The  list  is  as  follows:  removal  to  Capernaum,  4:13;^^ 
Peter's  attempt  to  walk  on  the  water,  14:28-31;  details  of  the  transfiguration,  17:6, 
7 ;  the  repentance  and  death  of  Judas,  27  : 3-10;  Pilate's  washing  of  his  hands,  27  :  24, 
25;  the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  27  :51b-53;  the  sealing  of  the  tomb,  27 :  62-66;  the 
report  of  the  watch,  28  :  11-15. 

To  these  it  might  seem  necessary  to  add  the  introduction  to  the  sermon  on  the 
mount,  4  :  23-25 ;  the  introduction  to  the  missionary  discourse,  9  :  35-37 ;  and  the  heal- 
ing of  two  blind  men  and  the  dumb  demoniac,  9  :  27-34.  But  upon  examination  the 
first  two  of  these  passages  are  found  to  bear  all  the  marks  of  being  conflations,  the 
first  of  material  derived  from  different  passages  of  Mark,   the  second  of    material 

26  Perhaps  derived  from  Mark  1 :  21 ;  2 : 1. 
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derived  from  Mark  and  the  Perean  section  of  Luke.  Thus  Matt.  4 :  23-25  is  substan- 
tially paralleled  in  Mark  1 :  39,  28,  32-34;  3 :  7,  8;  and  Matt.  9  :  35-37  in  Mark  6  :  6, 
12,  13,  34.  Such  conflation  points  to  the  derivative  character  of  this  gospel.  The 
expression  SiSdaKcov  ev  ral^  crvva<ycoyat<i  avrcov  kol  Kijpvcra-mv  to  euayyeXiov  rr)?  ^aai\eia<; 
KoX  Oepairevcov  iracrav  vocrov  koI  iraaav  fiaXaKiav,  occurring  in  both  these  summaries, 
is  apparently  the  writer's  general  phrase  to  describe  the  work  of  Jesus,  its  language 
being  his  own,  the  idea  being  furnished  by  the  passages  above  referred  to  as  his 
sources.  It  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  light  of  these  passages  15 :  30,  31  should  be 
regarded  simply  as  a  summary  composed  by  the  evangelist.  As  respects  the  two 
narratives  composing  9 :  27-34,  these  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  duplicates  of  the 
accounts  appearing  in  12  :  22  ff.,  and  20 :  29-34. 

The  editorial  remarks  of  the  first  evangelist,  including  his  references  to  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,  call  for  no  comment. 

18.  Of  the  passages  peculiar  to  Luke  all  have  already  been  considered  except 
those  that  are  found  in  the  passion  and  resurrection  history.  It  will  suffice  simply  to 
point  out  that  in  this  portion  of  Luke  there  are  the  following  passages  of  which  there 
are  no  parallels  in  the  other  gospels: 

Additions  to  the  story  of  the  triumphal  entry:  19: 37,  39-44; 

Additions  to  the  story  of  the  last  supper:  22: 15-17,  24-30; 

Additions  to  Christ's  last  conversation  with  the  disciples:  22:31-33,  35-38; 

Gethsemane,  mainly  an  independent  account:  most  of  22: 39-46; 

Variant  account  of  the  condemnation  of  Jesus  by  the  Jews :  22 :  66,  67 ; 

Additions  to  the  story  of  the  trial  before  Pilate:  23:2,  4-16; 

Additional  incidents  of  the  crucifixion :  23: 27-32,  36, 37, 39-43; 

Independent  story  of  the  resurrection  morning:  24:3-5a,  6b,  7-11; 

WalktoEmmaus:  24:13-35; 

Appearance  in  Jerusalem:  24:36-43; 

Ascension :  24 :  44-53. 

It  is  a  very  notable  fact  that,  while  Matt,  and  Luke  each  have  in  their  Jerusalem 
period  considerable  material  not  found  in  Mark,  they  have  no  such  material  in 
common."  This  fact  clearly  indicates  that  the  sources  additional  to  Mark  from  which 
Matt,  and  Luke  drew  were  not,  as  in  the  John  the  Baptist  period  and  the  Galilean 
ministry,  the  same,  but  quite  distinct. 

The  preface  and  other  editorial  remarks  of  Luke  require  no  special  discussion. 

If  now  we  re-enumerate  the  separate  sources  or  strata  of  material  which  we  have 

27  To  this   statement  there  are  but  two  exceptions,  reversed,  a  passage  which  Matt,  has  in  the  Perean  period 

these  perhaps  only  apparently  so.    Matt.  21:44  is  clearly  being  found  in  Luke's  passion  week.     Were  there  many 

parallel  to  Luke  20 :  18.    There  is,  however,  sufficient  docu-  such  instances,  they  would  be  fatal  to  some  of  the  positions 

mentary  evidence  for  the  omission  of  the  verse  in  Matt.  (D.  maintained  in  this  paper.    But  the  comparison  of  these 

33,  a,  b,  e,  £f.  1  2  Or.  omit;  J^BCXZAII  unc  lo  etc.  include  it),  verses  with  their  respective  contexts  renders  it  probable 

to  lead  Tischendorf ,  in  view  of  it  and  the  internal  evidence  that  in  this  case  as  in  several  others  [cf.  Mark  3 :  22  ff .  with 

furnished  by  the  evident  appearance  of  harmonistic  cor-  Luke  ll:15ff. ;  and  Mark  4:30-32  with  Luke  13:18,19;  Mark 

ruption,  to  omit  the  verse,  and  Treg.  and  WH.  to  bracket  9:42  with  Luke  17:2;  and  Mark  12:39  with  Luke   11:43); 

it.     Weiss    argues   for    its    genuineness.     Luke  22:30  is  substantially  the  same  saying  of  Jesus  was  contained  in 

parallel  to  Matt.  19 :  28,  the  usual  relation  being  in  this  case  two  independent  documents. 
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seemed  to  discover  lying  behind  Matt,  and  Luke — that  is,  of  one  or  both  of  them  — 
and  for  convenience  of  reference  indicate  again  the  contents  of  each,  we  have  the 
following  list: 

MAJOR   SOURCES 

1.  The  gospel  of  Mark,  substantially  as  we  now  possess  it. 

2.  The  special  Matthean  source,  probably  the  Logia  of  Matthew  spoken  of  by 
Papias,  consisting  of  substantially  the  following  portions  of  Matt.:  3:14,  15;  5:4,  7- 
10,  13a,  14,  16,  17,  19-24,  27,  28,  31,  33-39a,  41,  43;  6:1-7,  10b,  13b,  15,  16-18, 
34;  7:6,  12b,  15,  22;  9:13a;  10:5,  6,  8b,  23,  25b,  36,  41;  11:28-30;  12:5-7,  11, 
12a,  34;  13:14,  15,  24-30,  35-53;  15:12-14,  23,  24;  16:17-19;  17:24-27;  18: 
4,  10,  14,  16-20,  23-34;  19:10-12,  28;  20:1-15;  21:14-16,  28-32,  43;  22:1-14; 
23:2,  3,  5,  7b-10,  15-22,  24,  28,  32;  24:10-12,  30a;  25:l-lla,  13,  14-46; 
26:52,  53  {M).'' 

3.  The  Perean  document,  consisting  of  Luke  9:57 — 18:14;  19:1-28,  portions  of 
it  being  contained  also  in  the  record  of  the  Galilean  ministry  and  passion  week  of 
Matt.  (P). 

4.  The  Galilean  document  found  in  Luke  3:7-15,  17, 18;  4:2b-13  [14,  15],  16- 
30;  5:1-11;  6:20-49;  7:1—8:3  (G). 

MINOR   SOURCES 

5.  The  infancy  story  of  Matt. — Matt.,  chaps.  1,  2. 

6.  The  infancy  story  of  Luke — Luke,  chaps.  1,  2  (except  1:1-4). 

7.  Other  narratives  peculiar  to  Matt. 

8.  The  narratives  peculiar  to  Luke,  and  not  included  in  2,  3,  or  6,  viz.,  his  addi- 
tions to  Mark's  narrative  of  the  passion  week  and  resurrection  story. 

All  the  major  sources  were  beyond  doubt  written.  Of  the  minor  sources,  6  gives 
internal  evidence,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  here  at  length,  of  having  existed 
in  writing  before  being  taken  up  into  the  gospel.  The  other  minor  sources  may 
perhaps  not  have  been  reduced  to  writing  before  their  incorporation  in  our  gospels. 

It  is  a  legitimate  question,  and  one  that  demands  consideration,  whether  each  of 
the  eight  sources  is  really  distinct,  or  whether  two  or  more  may  not  have  been  parts  of 
one  document.  From  this  discussion  Mark  is,  of  course,  excluded  by  the  fact  that  we 
actually  possess  it  and  know  its  extent.  That  G  and  P  were  parts  of  one  is  an  obvious 
suggestion,  but  one  which  is  not  sustained  by  the  evidence.  Against  it  is  the  fact 
that  Matt,  has  treated  these  two  sources  so  differently,  using  G  with  only  that  degree 
of  freedom  with  which  he  also  used  Mark,  i.  e.,  condensing  accounts,  and  transposing 
events  to  some  extent  within  the  same  general  period,  yet  not  transgressing  the  limits 
of  the  period,  but  employing  P  almost  exclusively  as  a  source  from  which  to  draw 
discourse  material  to  enrich  the  great  discourses,  and  always  placing  this  material  both 
in  a  different  connection  and  in  a  different  period  from  that  in  which  Luke  has  given  it 

28  On  purely  internal  grounds  one  would  perhaps  refer       source  7 ;  but   for  such  reference  there  is  no   objective 
16:17-19;    17:24^27;    19:28;    22:7;    26:52,  53    to  the    minor       ground, 
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to  us.  This  renders  it  probable  that  the  documents  were  not  one,  but  two;  G  having 
some  marks  by  which  to  indicate  to  what  period  its  events  belonged,  P  being  without 
such  marks.  The  name  Perean  therefore  is  correct  only  as  a  term  of  convenience 
derived  from  the  position  in  which  the  document  as  we  have  it  stands  in  Luke. 

Against  the  combination  of  P  and  M  are  several  reasons:  (a)  It  would  be  difficult, 
not  to  say  impossible,  to  explain  why  Luke  should  have  omitted  so  large  a  part  of  that 
which  the  document  must  in  that  case  have  contained,  viz.,  the  whole  of  that  discourse 
material  which  is  peculiar  to  Matt,  and  which  on  this  hypothesis  was  contained  in  a 
document  which  Luke  had  in  his  hands.  For  the  combined  document  must  have  been 
either  P  with  M  scattered  through  it,  or  P  with  M  prefixed  or  added  to  it.  In  the 
former  case,  Luke  must  simply  have  torn  out  all  these  sections;  in  the  latter  case, 
the  document  would  have  been  Jf  +  P  or  P  +  i)/,  and  Luke  must  have  cut  off 
M;  in  either  case  with  no  motive  that  can  be  discovered.  For  Matthew's  omis- 
sions from  P  there  is  a  natural  explanation,  in  that  his  interest  was  in  discourse 
material,  and  that,  having  taken  Mark  as  his  basal  narrative,  he  used  both  M  and  P  to 
build  up  the  discourses,  the  starting-point  of  which  he  found  in  Mark  or  in  G.  But  for 
Luke's  omission  of  the  whole  of  the  M  material  there  is  no  explanation  consistent  with 
his  general  method  of  employing  his  sources,  (b)  Since  P  and  M  were  ex  hypoihesi 
one,  Luke  must  have  had  both  in  one,  and  this  supposition  deprives  us  of  that  expla- 
nation of  the  traditional  name  of  our  first  gospel  which  is  furnished  by  the  supposition 
that  they  were  separate  and  that  M  was  taken  up  into  the  first  gospel  only,  (c)  M 
alone  corresponds  much  better  to  the  description  given  by  Papias  of  the  (original) 
gospel  of  Matt,  than  does  the  supposed  combination  of  M  and  P.  (d)  It  is  difficult 
on  this  hypothesis  to  explain  the  way  in  which  Matt,  has  built  up  his  version  of  the 
sermon  on  the  mount.  If  he  possessed  G  and  another  source  which  combined  P  and 
M,  two  methods  of  procedure  are  possible.  First,  G  may  have  contained  the  discourse 
as  we  now  have  it  in  Luke  6 :  20-49 ;  on  the  basis  of  this.  Matt,  may  have  built  up 
that  discourse  which  we  find  in  Matt.,  chaps.  5-7,  when  we  subtract  the  passages 
found  in  Luke's  Perean  section  and  in  Mark,  and  then  have  added  this  latter  material. 
In  that  case  the  same  writer  has  from  the  same  sources  first  constructed  an  orderly, 
well-planned  discourse,  and  then  has  marred  its  structure  by  additions  from  the  same 
source.  Secondly,  he  may  have  found  in  his  Perean-Matthean  document  a  discourse 
like  that  just  supposed.  Matt.,  chaps.  5-7,  minus  the  material  paralleled  in  Luke's 
Perean  portion  and  in  Mark.  In  this  case  he  must  have  marred  the  unity  of  this 
discourse  by  transferring  to  it  material  from  another  part  of  the  same  document.  This 
is  not  impossible  but  it  is  distinctly  more  complicated  and  less  probable  than  that  the 
partially  incongruous  material  came  from  different  sources. 

The  hypothesis  that  G  and  M  were  in  reality  one  is  open  to  substantially  the  same 
objections  as  those  just  stated  against  the  view  of  the  unity  of  P  and  M.  It  fails  to 
account  for  Luke's  omission  of  all  that  large  portion  of  the  combined  document  which 
is  peculiar  to  Matt.;  it  fails  to  account  for  the  name  of  the  first  gospel;  it  is  not 
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accordant  with  the  testimony  of  Papias,  and  it  complicates  the  explanation  of  the 
sermon  on  the  mount  as  found  in  Matt.  This  fourth  objection  assumes  now,  however, 
a  slightly  different  form.  The  hypothesis  that  G  and  M  were  one  involves  the 
supposition  either  that  this  document  contained  two  versions  of  the  sermon  on  the 
mount,  which  is  certainly  improbable,  or  that  it  contained  a  version  on  which  both  the 
existing  versions  were  based,  modified  in  Matthew's  case,  of  course,  in  part  by  the 
addition  of  material  from  the  Perean  document,  and  in  part  from  Mark.  We  have 
already  had  occasion  to  observe  the  improbability  of  this  hypothesis. 

.  A  further  reason  might  perhaps  be  urged  against  the  combination  of  Q  and  P, 
but  clearly  holds  against  the  union  of  O  and  M,  viz.,  the  clear  difference  of  literary 
character  between  the  two  elements.  O  is  chiefly  made  up  of  narratives,  distinguished 
for  their  vividness  and  fulness  of  detail.  M  is  composed  of  sayings  of  Jesus  without 
narrative  introduction,  so  far  as  the  use  of  them  in  Matt,  indicates,  many  of  them 
aphoristic  and  poetic  in  form.  It  is  certainly  more  probable  that  material  so  different 
in  character  and  so  differently  treated  by  the  evangelists  constituted  separate  docu- 
ments than  that  they  were  parts  of  one  and  the  same  document. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  hypothesis  of  the  separateness  of  these  three  docu- 
ments is  more  probable  than  that  any  two  of  them  were  constituent  parts  of  a  single 
document. 

Respecting  possible  combination  of  the  minor  sources  with  one  another,  or  with 
any  of  the  major  sources,  a  few  remarks  will  suffice. 

The  combination  of  the  infancy  narrative  of  Matt,  or  of  the  other  narratives 
peculiar  to  him  with  any  source  used  by  Luke  is  rendered  improbable,  especially  as 
respects  the  infancy  period  and  the  passion  week  and  the  resurrection  story,  by  the 
absence  of  any  influence  of  these  portions  of  Matthew's  sources  upon  Luke.  The 
possibility  of  simple  non-use  can  never  be  disproved,  but  all  the  evidence  is 
against  it. 

For  like  reasons  the  combination  of  Luke's  narrative  of  the  infancy,  or  of  his 
special  narratives  of  the  passion  week  and  the  resurrection  story,  with  any  source  used 
by  Matt.,  is  improbable. 

A  combination  of  the  infancy  narrative  of  Matt,  with  the  narratives  peculiar  to 
him  in  other  parts  of  the  gospel  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved.  Considerations 
of  style  and  purpose  are  somewhat  against  it. 

A  combination  of  Luke's  infancy  narrative  with  his  special  material  at  the  end  of 
the  gospel  is  practically  excluded  by  the  long  interval  between  them  and  the  marked 
difference  in  style. 

The  most  serious  question  is  whether  the  narratives  peculiar  to  Matt,  are  from 
the  same  source  as  the  discourse  material  peculiar  to  him.  Are  M  and  the  minor 
sources  5  and  7  parts  of  the  same  source?  Objective  tests  fail.  All  three  groups  of 
material  are  alike  in  that  they  are  absent  from  Mark  and  Luke.  The  argument  from 
style  would  certainly  favor  diversity  of  source,  so  far  at  least  as  to  distinguish  the  dis- 
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course  material  from  the  narrative  material.  If  to  these  be  added  the  wide  difference 
in  intrinsic  character  and  spirit  between  the  discourses  and  the  narratives,  the  former 
generally  conceded  to  constitute  probably  the  oldest  stratum  of  evangelic  material,  the 
latter  bearing  marks  of  being  the  very  latest,  the  infancy  story  having  exerted  no 
influence  on  the  Pauline  literature,  or  indeed  on  any  extant  document  that  can  be 
dated  earlier  than  the  gospels  of  Matt,  and  Luke  themselves,  and  such  narratives  as 
the  resurrection  of  the  saints  (27:52-53)^  strongly  suggesting  remoteness  from  the 
events,  there  can  scarcely  remain  room  to  doubt  that  we  have  in  the  discourses  (M)  a 
document  distinct  from  the  narratives  peculiar  to  Matt,  and  of  older  date  than  these. 

The  result,  therefore,  of  the  attempt  to  combine  the  different  sources  enumerated 
on  p.  49  is  negative.  The  preponderance  of  probability  is  on  the  side  of  leaving  the 
list  as  it  was  first  given,  and  of  resolving  the  x  of  our  hypothesis  Y  (p.  34)  into  seven 
elements. 

But  it  must  now  be  observed  that  the  facts  on  the  basis  of  which  we  have  reached 
this  result  are  of  value  also  for  the  strengthening  of  the  argument  by  which  we  excluded 
other  hypotheses. 

Thus  the  facts  stated  under  11  and  18,  by  showing  the  different  relation  of  Matt, 
to  different  portions  of  Luke,  and  the  mutual  exclusiveness  of  their  additions  to  Mark 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  gospel,  are  against  any  hypothesis  that  makes  Matt,  dependent 
on  Luke  as  it  now  stands;  i.  e.,  against  B,  E,  I,  J,  R,  S,  T,  U.  The  facts  stated  under  11, 
13, 14,  and  18  make  against  any  hypothesis  which  makes  Luke  dependent  on  Matt,  and 
in  favor  of  the  dependence  of  Matt,  on  Mark  and  some  source  of  Luke;  i.  e.,  against 
A,  0,  G,  K,  O,  P,  Q,  V.  The  facts  stated  under  11,  13,  14,  and  18  are  strongly  against 
N.  The  complexity  and  at  the  same  time  uniformity  of  the  relations  of  the  several  gos- 
pels could  never  be  explained  by  assuming  a  single  document  as  their  common  source ; 
and  if  x  be  resolved  into  several  elements,  the  theory  is  no  longer  the  same.  These 
facts  are  for  the  same  reason  opposed  to  M ;  and  if  x  be  resolved  into  elements,  as  has, 
e.  g.,  been  done  by  Arthur  Wright,  then,  in  view  of  the  close  resemblances  of  the  gos- 
pels to  one  another  both  in  order  of  events  and  in  language,  each  of  the  elements  of  x 
becomes  in  effect  a  document,  only  ex  hypoiliesi  committed  to  memory  instead  of 
written  down.  The  facts  stated  under  15  somewhat  strengthen  the  argument  in  favor 
of  making  Mark  a  source  of  Luke,  and  those  under  16  are  in  favor  of  making  Mark  a 
source  of  Matt. ;  i.  e.,  against  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  I,  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  Q,  S,  T,  and  in 
favor  of  H ;  or,  since  that  has  been  shown  to  be  inadequate,  in  favor  of  Y. 

conclusions 

The  conclusions  to  which  our  whole  study  has  led  may  then  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  Our  Mark,  or  a  document  in  large  part  identical  with  it,  was  employed  as  a 
source  of  both  our  first  and  third  gospels. 

29  Concerning  Matt.  17 :  24-27  and  other  narratives  introducing  sayings  of  Jesus,  see  note  28. 
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2.  Matt,  and  Luke  also  possessed  in  common  a  document  which  contained  sub- 
stantially the  material  standing  in  Luke  3:7-15,  17,  18;  4:2b-13  [14,  15],  16-30; 
5:1-11;  6:20-49;  7:1  —  8:3;  herein  referred  to  as  the  Galilean  document  (G). 

3.  Matt,  and  liuke  also  had  a  document  in  whole  or  in  part  identical  with  Luke 
9:51  — 18:14  and  19:1-28,  which,  however,  they  used  in  very  different  ways;  herein 
referred  to  as  the  Perean  document  (P). 

4.  Matt,  also  had  a  document  not  employed  by  Luke,  chiefly  or  wholly  made  up 
of  discourse  material.     This  is  presumably  the  Logia  of  Matt,  spoken  of  by  Papias  (M). 

5.  Additional  minor  sources  there  must  also  have  been,  the  first  and  third 
evangelists  having  in  the  main  different  ones,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  infancy 
narratives  and  the  almost  wholly  independent  additions  to  Mark's  account  in  the  passion 
and  resurrection  history. 

6.  Thus  the  sources  of  Matt,  are  the  Matthean  Logia,  Mark,  the  Galilean  docu- 
ment, and  the  Perean  document,  besides  certain  minor  sources.  In  his  employment 
of  these  sources  the  first  evangelist  gave  the  chief  place  to  Mark  and  the  Matthean 
Logia,  employing  the  Galilean  document  for  illustrative  purposes,  and  the  Perean 
document  for  enrichment  of  the  discourses  the  basis  of  which  was  found  in  the  Logia 
or  in  Mark. 

7.  Luke  has  the  same  chief  sources  as  Matt.,  with  the  exception  of  the  Matthean 
Logia.  In  his  use  of  them  he  made  Mark  the  basis,  interpolated  material  from  the 
Galilean  document,  omitting  Mark's  similar  narratives  when  they  seemed  to  him  less 
full  and  vivid;  added  the  Perean  document  in  two  solid  sections,  making  the  junction 
with  Mark  in  such  way  that  the  arrival  at  Jericho  indicated  in  this  document  should 
synchronize  with  that  recorded  by  Mark. 

Each  of  the  two  later  evangelists  pursued  a  consistent  and  easily  intelligible 
method  in  the  use  of  the  sources,  but  each  his  own  method. 

8.  The  agreements  of  Matt,  and  Luke  against  Mark  in  triple  narrative  which 
are  scattered  through  the  gospels  are  an  unexplained  remainder.  To  make  them 
determinative  for  the  whole  theory  is,  however,  to  set  the  pyramid  on  its  apex.  The 
line  between  editorial  revision  and  scribal  corruption  was  probably  not  so  sharply  drawn 
in  fact  as  our  rigid  discrimination  between  higher  and  lower  criticism  would  suggest. 
There  are  many  indications  that  the  one  class  of  phenomena  shade  into  the  other. 
This  unexplained  remainder  probably  owes  its  origin  to  causes  that  belong  to  the 
border  line  between  editorial  revision  and  scribal  corruption,  or  else  to  some  slight 
influence  of  one  of  these  gospels  in  its  final  form  on  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the 
other. 

9.  The  question  of  sources  behind  the  above  enumerated  sources,  in  particular 
the  sources  behind  Mark  and  the  Perean  document,  remains  to  be  investigated.  For 
lack  of  documents  to  compare,  the  methods  by  which  this  problem  must  be  solved 
must  be  to  a  considerable  extent  different  from  those  by  which  the  results  of  this  paper 
have  been  reached. 
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APPENDIX 

TABLE  EXHIBITING  THE  PARALLELISM  OF  THE  SYNOPTIC  GOSPELS  ="> 

The  following  table  is  intended  to  show  the  parallelism  of  the  synoptic  gospels  as  fully  as 

can  be  done  without  actually  printing  the  text.     It  aims  to  do  this  with  the  least  possible  dis- 

aiTangement  of  the  order  of  the  material  as  it  stands  in  the  gospels.    The  principles  on  which 

it  is  constructed  are  the  following: 

1.  A  distinction  is  made  between  parallel  sections  and  parallel  passages  in  non-parallel 
sections. 

Parallel  sections  are  those  which  report  what  is  shown,  either  by  position  and  similarity 
of  content,  or  by  close  literary  similarity  of  component  material,  to  be  kindred  reports  of  the 
same  event  or  discourse.  Discourses  basally  the  same  and  similarly  located  are  treated  as 
parallel,  however  different  in  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  naiTatives  that  are  at  the  same  time 
differently  located  and  so  different  in  form  or  content  as  to  indicate  that  they  are  of  diverse 
literary  origin  are  not  treated  as  constituting  parallel  sections,  even  though  the  general  simi- 
larity of  the  accounts  renders  it  probable  that  the  events  recorded  are  really  the  same.  Thus 
Luke  4:16-30  is  distinguished  from  Mark  6:1-6,  and  Luke  11:14-36  from  Mark  3 :  22-30,  because 
in  each  case  what  were  evidently  in  the  sources  two  different  accounts  are  by  the  different 
evangelists  differently  located.  On  the  other  hand.  Matt.  12:22-45  and  Mark  3:22-30  are  treated 
as  parallel  sections,  because  the  two  are  basally  the  same,  and  similarly  treated;  and  Matt. 
8:19-22  and  Luke  9:57-60  are  identified  because  though  differently  placed  the  two  accounts  are 
practically  identical. 

Parallel  passages  are  those  which  express  the  same  thought.  As  here  employed,  the  term 
covers  passages  resembling  one  another  in  all  degrees  from  identity  of  thought  and  words  to 
similarity  of  thought  with  almost  entire  dissimilarity  of  language. 

2.  The  length  of  the  sections  has  been  determined  by  the  unity  of  the  event  or  discourse. 
In  this  matter  there  is,  of  course,  room  for  difference  of  judgment. 

3.  In  order  of  sections  Mark  has  been  followed  for  all  sections  that  this  gospel  contains. 
This  procedure  seems  required  by  the  fact  that  the  other  two  gospels,  each  agreeing  with  Mark 
in  a  large  majority  of  instances  and  each  sometimes  departing  from  his  order,  never  agree 
against  him  in  such  departiu'e. 

4.  Sections  standing  in  Luke  only  and  between  sections  paralleled  in  Mark,  are  placed  in 
the  position  assigned  them  by  Luke. 

5.  Sections  standing  in  Matt,  only,  and  between  sections  paralleled  in  Mark,  are  placed  in 
the  position  assigned  them  by  Matt. 

6.  Sections  common  to  Matt,  and  Luke  and  not  found  in  Mark  are  placed  in  the  position 
given  them  by  Luke,  except  in  the  case  of  the  genealogies,  which  are  put  in  the  Matt,  position. 
This  general  preference  of  Luke  over  Matt,  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Luke  evidently  in 
general  follows  his  soin-ces  in  the  matter  of  position,  while  Matt,  as  evidently  rearranges  under 
the  influence  of  topical  considerations. 

7.  When,  as  in  the  case  of  the  infancy  narratives,  there  are  no  parallel  sections  by  which 
to  determine  the  relative  position  of  sections  drawn  from  different  gospels,  the  sections  are 
located  according  to  such  internal  indications  of  relation  as  the  naiTatives  furnish,  the  order  of 
each  evangelist  being  in  all  cases  retained.  For  the  purposes  of  this  table  the  order  of  such  sec- 
tions is  a  matter  of  little  importance. 

30  For  the  privilege  of  using  in  the  present  table  certain  New  York.  I  have  also  to  express  my  thanks  to  my  col- 
facts  and  phraseology  already  employed  in  the  tables  in  league,  Dr.  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed,  and  to  my  friend,  Mr. 
Stevens  AND  Burton's  Harwonr/ o/ t/ie  Go.<pefe  I  desire  to  John  W.  Bailey,  Ph.D.,  for  valuable  assistance  in  the 
express  my  thanks  to  my  colleague.  Professor  William  preparation  and  verification  of  this  table  and  of  other  sta- 
Arnold  Stevens,  D.D.,  of  the  Rochester  Theological  Semi-  tistical  matter  in  the  body  of  the  essay, 
nary,  and  to  our  publishers,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  of 
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8.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  material  within  the  section  the  same  general  principles  have 
been  followed.  But  in  the  story  of  the  temptation  the  order  of  Matt,  has  been  preferred  to  that 
of  Luke.  In  the  passion  week  Luke  has  been  conformed  to  the  order  of  Matt,  and  Mark,  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  stated  in  3. 

9.  To  many  portions  of  the  sections  arranged  on  these  principles  there  are  parallel  passages 
in  other  sections,  sometimes  in  the  same  gospel,  more  frequently  in  another  gospel.  Instead  of 
transposing  all  such  passages  from  the  position  given  them  by  the  evangelist,  in  the  present 
table  each  is  retained  in  the  section  in  which  it  is  included  by  the  evangelist  reporting  it,  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  parallels  elsewhere  is  indicated  in  the  columns  headed  "Parallel  Passages  in 
Non-Parallel  Sections."  Over  against  each  such  passage,  verse,  or  portion  of  a  verse,  of  which  there 
are  in  non -parallel  sections  parallels  in  thought  or  language  exceeding  a  few  words  or  brief  phrase, 
there  are  placed  in  the  right-hand  columns  references  to  the  passages  containing  such  parallels. 

10.  The  full  extent  of  each  section  is  indicated  by  the  figures  in  bold-face  type.  When- 
ever the  two  or  more  accoimts  differ  materially  in  content,  or  when  a  portion  of  the  section  is 
paralleled  in  a  non-parallel  section,  the  passages  cited  in  bold-face  type  are  broken  into  parts 
indicated  by  the  figures  in  light-face  type,  similar  passages  being  placed  opposite  each  other, 
passages  peculiar  to  any  one  of  the  accounts  standing  without  opposite  references. 

That  the  exhibit  thus  made  of  passages  peculiar  to  each  gospel,  common  to  all  three,  or  to 
any  two  of  them,  does  not  in  all  details  correspond  with  the  statistical  statements  made  under 
Part  II  of  the  essay  is  due  to  several  facts :  (a)  The  table  shows  section  divisions  (printed  in 
the  table  in  bold-face  type)  which  the  statistics  of  the  essay  ignore.  (6)  The  table  cannot  dis- 
tinguish, as  the  essay  does,  between  agreements  en  bloc  and  agreements  of  detail  occurring  in 
threefold  or  twofold  matter,  (c)  The  table  cannot  well  exhibit  peculiarities  or  agieements,  even 
if  important,  which  extend  only  to  a  very  few  words,  or  which  are  intimately  entangled  in  the 
text  of  the  passage.  In  general  the  table  in  its  bold-face  type  exhibits  the  facts  less  minutely 
than  the  statistics  of  the  essay,  in  its  light-face  type  more  minutely  than  the  en  bloc  classifica- 
tions of  the  essay,  and  less  minutely  than  the  statements  of  the  essay  respecting  verbal  agree- 
ment or  peculiarities  occuring  in  threefold  matter. 

PAKT  I.    THE  INFANCY  NAKKATIVES 


Section  Titles 

Parallel  Sections 

Parallel  Material  in  Non-Parallel 
Sections 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

1:1-17  ■ 
1:1 

l':2-^'a" 
1:66-16 

1:17    '" 
1:18-262 

2:1-12  ■ 
2:13-23 

1:1-4 
3:236-38 

3:346-38 
3:316-34a 

3: 236- 31a 

1:5-25 
1:26-381 

1 : 39-56 
1 : 57-80 
2:1-7 

2:8-20 
2:21 

2:22-39 

2:40 

2:41-50 

2:51,52 

2.  The  genealogies 

3.  Birth  of  John  promised . . 

4.  Annunciation  to  Mary  — 

5.  Annunciation  to  Joseph . . 

6.  Mary's  visit  to  Elizabeth 

7.  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist 

9.  The  angels  and  the  shep- 

10.  The  circumcision 

11.  The  presentation  in  the 

12.  Wise  men  from  the  East.. 

13.  Flight  into  Egypt 

14.  Childhood  at  Nazareth. .. 

15.  Visit  to  Jerusalem 

16.  Eighteen  yrs.  at  Nazareth 

1  With  Luke  1:31  cf.  Matt.  1:21. 

2  With  Matt.  1 :  21  cf.  Luke  1 :  31. 


With  Matt.  1 :  25a  cf.  Luke  2 :  7a. 
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PART  II.    THE  PERIOD  OF  PREPARATION 


Section  Titles 

Parallel  Sections 

Parallel  Material  in  Non-Parallel 
Sections 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

17.  Ministry  of  the  Baptist. .. 

3:1-12 

3:1-3"" 

3:4 

3:5,6 
3:7-10 

3:ii 

3:12 

3:i3-i7 

3:13 

3:14,15 

3:16,17 

4:1-11 

4:1,2 

4: '3,  4" 
4:8-10 
4:5-7 
4:11 

1:1-8 
1:1 

1:'2V3  " 

1:4 

1:5,6 

li7"8"" 

l:9^h" 

1:9 

1:10,11 
1:12,13 
1 :  12, 13a 
1:136 

l:l'3c   " 

3:1-20 

3:l-2a 
3:26,  4 
3:5,6 
3:3 

3:7-9 

3:10-15 

3:16 

3:17 

3:18-20 

3:21,22 

3:21,22 
4:1-13 
4:1,2 

4:3,4 
4:5-8 
4:9-12 
4:13 

14:3-5 

6:17,18 

PART  III.    THE  GALILEAN  MINISTRY 


Parallel  Sections 

Parallel  Material  in  Non-Parallel 
Sections 

Section  Titles 

1 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

20.  Departure  to  Galilee 

4:12-17 
4:12 
4:13-16 
4:17 

1:14,15 

1:14a 

1:146,153 

4:14,15 

4:14a 

4:146,15 

21,  Rejection   at   Nazareth 

(Luke)  

4:16-30 

4:16a 

13:54a 

6:1a 

4:166 

13:546 

6:2a 

4:17-21 

4:22a 

13:. 54c 

6:26 

4:226 

13:55a 

6:3o 

4:23 

4:24 

13:576 

6:4 

4:25-30 

22.  Call  of  the  four  (Matt.- 

Mark) 

4:18-22 

1 : 16-20 

4:18 

1:16 

Cf.  5:2 

4:19,20 

1:17,18 

5:106,11 

4:21,22 

1:19,20 

23.  A  day  in  Capernaum 

8: 14^17 

8:14o  ■■ 

8:i46Vi5 
8:16 

8  •166"" 

8':i'7 

1:21-34 

1:21 

1:22 

1:23-28 

1:29a 

1:296 

1 :  30,  31 

1:32 

1:33 

l':'34a  " 

1:346"" 

4:31-41 

4:31 
4:32 
4:33-37 
4:38a 

4:386,39 
4:40a 

4:406 
4:40c,  41a 
4:416 
4:41c 

7:286,29 

3:11 

24.  A  preaching  tour  in  Gali- 

lee   

4:23-25 

1:35-39 

1:35-38 

4:42-44 

4:42,43 

4:23a 

1:39 

4:44 

3  Mark   1:146,   15    contains  10  words  not  paralleled   in    Matt,  or  Luke,  but  too  intricately  combined  with 
paralleled  portions  to  be  indicated  in  this  table. 
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PART  III.    THE  GALILEAN  MINISTRY— Cowimwed 


Pa 

EALLEL  Sections 

Parallel  Material  in  Non-Parallel 
Sections 

Section  Titles 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

A  preaching  tour  in  Gali- 

4:236 
4:24.25 

9:356 

1:28:32-34; 

3:7,8 

25.  Call  of  the  four  (Luke) . .. 

5:1-11 

5:1 

5:2 

5:S-10a 

5:106,11 

C/.  4:18 
4:19,20 

C/.  1:16 
1:17,18 

26.  Healing  of  a  leper 

8:1-4 

8:1 

8:2-4 

1:40-45 

1:40-44 
1:45 

5:12-16 

5:12-14 
5:15,16 

27.  Healing  of  a  paralytic... 

9:1-8 

9:1 

9':'2o"" 
9:26,'3" 
9:4-8" 

2:1-12 

2:1 
2:2 

2:3 

2:4 
2:5-7o 
2:76 
2:8-12 

5:17-26 

5:17a 

5:176 

5:18a 

5:186, 19 

5:20,21a 

5:216 

5:22-26 

28.  Call  of  Levi 

9:9-13 

2:13-17 

5:27-32 

5:27a 

2:13a 

2:136 

9:9-13 

2:14-17 

5:276-32 

29.  Question  about  fasting. . . 

9:14-17 
9:14,15 

9:16, 17a 
9:176 

2:18-22 

2:18,19a 
2:196 
2:20-22a 
(2:226) 

5:33-39 

5:33,34 

5:33-37 

5:38 

5:39 

• 

SO.  Plucking  grain  on  a  Sab- 

bath  

12:1-8 

2:23-28 

2:23-26 

6:1-5 

6:1-4 

12:1-4 

12:5-7 

2:27 

12:8 

2:28 

6:5 

31.  The  withered  hand 

12:9-14 

12:9,  10 

12:ii"" 
12:12a 

3:1-6 

3:1,2 

3:'3 

6:6-11 

6:6,7 
6:8a 
6:86 

14:5 

12:126 

3:4a 

3:46,5a 

3:56 

6:9a 
6:96,10a 

14:36 

12:13.14 

3:. 5c,  6 

6:106,11 

82.  The  fame  of  Jesus 

12:16-21 

12 :  15a 

12':156"' 

12:16"  "" 
12:17-21 

3:7-12 

3:7 

3:8 

3:9 

3:10,11a 

3:116 

3:12 

6:17-19 

6:17a 
6:176 

6:18,19 

33.  The   choosing  of   the 

Twelve 

3:13-19 

3:13a 

6:12-16 

6:12a 

6:126 

3:136,14a 

6:13 

3:146,15 

3:16-19 

6:14-16 

10:2-4 

34.  Sermon  on  the  mount 

5:1-7:29 

5:1,2 

5:3 

5:4 

5:5,6 

5:7-10 

5:11,12 

5: 13a'" 

5:136 

5:13c 

5:14 

5:15 

5:16 

6:20-49 

6:20a 
6:206 

6:21 

6:22.23 
6:24-26 

9:506 
4:21 

14:346 
14:35  a 

11:33,  c/.8:16 
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PART  III.    THE  GALILEAN  MINIST'RY— Continued 


Paeallel  Material  in  Non-Paeallel 

Parallel  Sections 

Sections 

Section  Titles 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

Sermon  on  the    mount— 

5:17 
5:18 

16:17 

5:19,20 

5:21-24 

5:25,26 

12:58,59 

5:27,28 

5:29 

18:9 

9:47 

5:30 

18:8 

9:43 

5:31 

5:32 

19:9 

10:11 

16:18 

5:33-37 

5:38,39a 

5:396,40 

6:29 

5:41 

5:42 

6:30 

5:43 

5:44o 

6:27a 
6:276,28a 

5:446 

6:286 

5:45 

6:356 

5:46,47 

6:32-34 

(c/.  5:44) 

6:S5a(c/.27) 

5:48 

6:36 

6:1-7 

6:8  (r/.32) 

12:30 

6:9, 10a 

11:2 

6:106 

6:ll-13a 

11 : 3,  4 

6:136 

6:14 

1 11 :  25 

6:15 

18:35 

6:16-18 

6:19-21 

12:33,34 

6:22,23 

11:34,35 

6:24 

16:13 

6:25-31 

12:22-29 

6:32(c/.8) 

12:30 

6:33 

12:31 

6:34 

7:1,2a 

6:37 
6:38a 

7:26 

6:386 

6:39 

6:40 

15:146   "" 
10:24,25a 

4:246 

7:3-5 

6:41,42 

7:6 

7 : 7-10 

11:9-11 

7:11 

11:13 

7:12a 

6:31 

7:126 

22:40 

7:13,14 

13:24 

7:15 

7 :  16-18 

6:43,44 

12:33 

7:19 

3:106 

3:96 

7:20  (=16a) 

(=6:44a) 
6:45 

(=12:336) 
12:346,35 

7:21 

6:46 

7:22 

7:23 

13:27 

7:24-27 

6:47-49 

7:28a 

(c/.7:la) 

7:286,29 

1:22 

35.  The  centurion's  servant... 

8:5-13 

8:5 

8:6  (con- 
densed) 

7:1-10 
7:1 

7:2,3 

7:4,5 

8:7 

7:6a 

8:8a 

7:66 
7:7o 

8:86-10 

7:76-9 

8:11 

13:29 

8:12o 

fl3":42'"" 
13:50 

13:286 

8:126 

-^22:136 

24:51 
125:30 

1 

13:28a 
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PART  III.    THE  GALILEAN  MINISTRY— Cow^mwed 


Section  Titles 


The  centurion's  son — Con- 
tinued   


36.  Raisingof  the  widow's  son 

37.  Message   from  John   the 
Baptist 


38.  Anointing  of  Jesus  (Luke) 

39.  A  preaching  tour,  women 
accompanying 

40.  Charges   of   casting   out 
demons  by  Beelzebul 


41.  The  kindred  of  Jesus. 


42.  Parables  by  the  sea . 


Parallel  Sections 


Matt. 


8:13a 
8:136 


11:2-30 

11:2,3 


11:4-6 
11 : 7-11 


11 :  12, 13 
11:14 

11:15 

11 : 16-19 

11:20 

ll:21-23a 

11:236 

11:24 

11:25,26 

11 :  27a 

11:276 

11:28-30 


9:32  34 
12:22-45 


9:32,33a 
12:22,23a 

9:336 
12:236 

9:34 
12:24 
12:25a 


12:2.56,26 
12 :  27,  28 
12:29 
12:. 30 
12:31,32 


12:33 
12 :  34o 
12:346 
12:34c,  353 
12 : 36,  37 
12:38 
12:. 39a 
12:396 
12:40 
12:41 
12:42 
12:4:J-45a 
12 : 456 
12:46-50 
12 :  46-48a 
12 :  486,  49 
12 :  50 
13:1-53 
13:1,2 


13:3a 
13:36-8 
13:9(=13:436) 
13:10,11 
13:13 
c/.  13:15 
13:14,15 


Mark 


3:20-30 

3:20,21 


3:22 


3:23a 
3:236-26 


3:27 


3:28,29 
3:30 


3:31-35 

3:31-33a 

3:336,34 

3:35 

4:1-34 

4:1 


4:2 

4:3-8 

4:9(=4:23) 

4 :  10, 11 

4:12a 

4:126 


Luke 


7:10 
7:11-17 


7:18-35 

7 :  18, 19 
7:20,21 
7:22,23 
7:24-28 
7:29,30 


7 :  31-35 


7:36-50 
8:1-3 


8:19-21 

8: 19-21 a 

8:216 
8:4-18 

8:4a 

8:46 

8:5-8a 

8:86 

8 : 9,  10a 

8:106 


Parallel  Material  in  Non-Parallel 

Sections 


Matt. 


cf.  21 :  316,  32 


13:9 
13:436 


10:15 
28:186' 


7:16-18,20 
3:76 


16:4a 
16:46 


11:15 


Mark 


4:9 
4:23 


8:12 


Luke 


16:16 


8:86 
14:356 


15:13-15 

10:12 
10:21 
10:22a 
10:226 


11:14 


11:15 
11:17a 

11:176,18 
11 :  19,  20 
11 :  21,  224 
11:23 
12:10 

6:43,44 
3:76 

6:45!> 


16 

29a 

296 

306 

32 

31 

24-26 


14:356 


*The  verbal  resemblance  here  is  between  Matt,  and  Mark  only;  Luke  though  parallel  in  thought  is  not  so  in 
language. 

5  In  transposed  order :  Matt.  12 :  34c  =  Luke  6 :  456 ;  Matt.  12 :  35  =  Luke  6 :  45a. 

6  But  Matt,  contains  reference  to  the  three  days  and  nights,  not  found  in  Luke. 
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PAKT  III.    THE  GALILEAN  MINISTRY— Cowimwed 


Paeallel  Sections 

Paeallel  Mateeial  in  Non-Paeallel 
Sections 

Section  Titles 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

Parables  by  the  sea— Cow- 

13:16,17 
13:18-21a 

4:13kl7a 

8:11-13" 

10:23,24 

13:216 

4:176 

13:22,23 

4:18-20 

8:14,15 

4:21 

8:16 

5:15 

11:33 

4:22 

8:17 

10:26 

12:2 

4:23  (see  4:9) 

! 

4:24a 

8:18a 

4:246 

7:26 

6:386 

13:12 

4:25 
4:26-29 

8:186 

25:29 

19:26 

13:24-30 

13:31,32 

4:30-327 

13:18,197 

13:33 

13:20,21 

13:. 34 

4:33,34 

13:35-41 

f  8:12 

13: 42  (=13:50) 



I  22:13 
124:51 
(.25:80 

13:28 

13:43a 

13:436(=13:9) 

13:44-49 

13 :50(  =13:42) 

13:51-53 

43.  The  stilling  of  the  tempest 

8:18,23-27 

8:18,23 

8:24  ■■■■ 
8:25-27" 

4:35-41 

4:35,36a 

4:366 

4:37 

4:38a 

4:386-41 

8:22-25 

8:22 

8:23 
8:24,25 

44.  The  Gerasene  demoniac  . . 

8:28-34 

8:28 

8:'29""* 

8:30-34a 
8:'356   ■■ 

5:1-20 

5:l-3a 

5:36-5 

5:6 

5:7 

5:8 

5:9,10 

5:ll-15a 

5:156,16 

5:17 

5:18-20 

8:26-39 

8:26,27 

8:296 

8:28a 

8:286 

8:29a 

8:30,31 

8:32-35a 

8:356,36 

8:37a 

8:376-39 

45.  The  daughter  of  Jairus. . . 

9:18-26 

9:18-20a 

9':206"" 
9:21 

9:22""" 

9:'23-'25" 

9:26  ■■■■ 

5:21-43 

5:21 

5:22-25 

5:26a 

5:266,27a 

5:276 

5:28 

5:29-33 

5:34 

5:35-.S7 

5:38-42a 

5:426,43 

8:40-56 
8:40 
8:41-43a 
8:436 

8:44o 

8:446-47 

8:48 

8:49-51 

8:52-54 

8:55,56 

46.  Rejection     at    Nazareth 

(Matt.-Mark.) 

13:54-58 

13:54a 

13:'546""' 
13:54c 
13:55a 
13:556-57a 
13:576 
13:58 
9:35-11:1 

6:l-6o 

6:1a 

6:16 

6:2a 

6:26 

6:3a 

6:36 

6:4 

6:5,6 

6:66-13 

4:16a 

4:166 
4:22a 
4:226 

4:24 

47.  Mission  of  the  Twelve 

9:1-6 

9:35a 

6:66 

9:356 

4:23 

9:36 

6:34 

9:37,38 

10:2 

10:1 

6:7 

9:1 

10:2-4 



3:16-19 

6:14-16 

'This  parable  (the  mustard  seed)  was  evidently  in  both  sources,  Mark  and  P.  Matthew's  version  is  conflate. 
The  parallelism  of  the  two  sources  leads  to  the  inclusion  in  Matt,  of  the  parable  of  the  leaven  which  in  P  immediately 
follows  that  of  the  mustard  seed. 
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PART  III.    THE  GALILEAN  UmiSTBY— Continued 


Parallel  Sections 

Parallel  Material  in  N 
Sections 

on-Parallel 

Section  Titles 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

Mission  of  the  Twelve— 

Continued 

10:5,6 
10:7,8a 

9:2 

10:9 

10:86 

10:9,10a 

6:8,9 

9:3 

10:4a 

10:106 

10:76 

10:11 

6:10 

9:4 

10:7a,  c 

10:12,13 

10:5,6 

10:14 

6:11 

9:5 

10:10,11 

10:15 

11:24 

10:12 

10:16a 

10:3 

10:166 

10:17,18 

24:9a 

13:9 

21:12,13 

10:19,20 

13:11 

(12:11,12 
i  21 :  14, 15 

10:21 

24:96 

13:12 

21:16 

10:22 

24:9c,  13 

13:13 

21 :  17, 19 

10:23 

10:24,25a 

6:40 

10:256 

10:26 

4:22 

8:17;  12:2 

10:27-29 

12 : 3-6 

10:30 

12:7a;  21:18 

10:31,32 

12:76,8 

10:33 

8:38 

9:26;  12:9 

10:34,35 

12:51,53 

10:36 

10:37 

14:26 

10:38 

16:24 

8:34 

9:23;  14:27 

10:39 

16:25 

8:35 

9:24;  17:33 

10:40a 

18:5 

9:37a 

9:48a;  10:16a 

10:406 

10:41 

10:42 



9:376 

9:486;  10:166 

9:41 

11:1 

14:1-12 

6:12,13 

9:6 

48.  Death  of  John  the  Baptist 

6:14-29 

9:7-9 

14:1,2a 

6:14a 

9:7 

14:26 

6:146 
6:1.5,16 

9:8,9 

14:3,4 

6:17,18 
6:19a 

3:19,20 

14:5 

6:196,20a 
6:206 

14:6a 

6:21a 
6:216 

14:66-12o8 
14:126 

6:22-29 

49.  Feeding  of  the  five  thou- 

14:13-23a 

6:30-46 

6:30 

9:10-17 

9:10a 

6:31 

14:13 

6:32,33 

9:106,11a 

14:14a 

6:34a 
6:346 
6:34c 

9:116     " 

9:36a 
9:366 

14:146 

9:11c 

14:15,16 

6:3.5-37a 
6:376 

9:12,13a 
9:13c 

14:17-21 

6:38-43 

9:136,14-17 

14:22,23a 

6:44-46 

50.  Walking  on  the  water  .... 

14:236-36 

14:236-27 
14:28-31 
14:32,33a 
14:336 

14:34,35' 

14':'36   '   " 

6:47-56 

6:47-50 

6:51 

6:52 

6:53-55 

6:56a 

51.  Eating    with    unwashen 

15:1-20 

15:1 

7:1-23 

7:1 

7:2-4 

15:2 

7:5 

15:7-9 

7:6,7 

*  Condensed. 
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PAKT  III.    THE  GALILEAN  MINISTRY— Con/mwed 


Parallel  Sections 

Parallel  Material  in  Non-Parallel 

Sections 

Section  Titles 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

Eating    with    unwashen 

hands— Continued 

15:3-6 
15:10,11 
15:12-14a 
15 :  146 
15:15-20 

7:8-13 
7:14,15 

7: 17-23 ■ 

6:39 

52.  The  Syrophoenician  wom- 

15:21-28 

15:21 

7 :  24r-30 

7:24a 

7:246 

15:22 

7:25a 

15:23,24 

15:25 

7:256,26 

7:27a 

15:26-28 

7 : 276-30 

53.  Return  to  the  Sea  of  Gali- 

15:29-31 

15;  29,  30 

7:31-37 

7:31,32 

7:33-36 

15:31a 

7:37 

15:316 

54.  Feeding  of  the  four  thou- 

15:32-38 

8:1-9 

55.  Demand  for  a  sign  from 

15:39-16:12 

15::i9— I6:2a 

8:10-21 

8 : 10-12a 

[16 :  26,  3J 

12:54-56 

16:4a 

8:126 

12:39a 

11 :  29a 

16:46 

12:396 

11:296 

16:4c 

8:13 

16:5 

8:14 

16:6(=:116) 

8:15 

12:16 

16:7-lla 

8:16-21 

16:116(=6) 

16:12 

56.  The  blind  man  near  Beth- 

16:13-20 

16:13-16 

8:22-26 
8:27-30 

8:27-29 

9:18-21 

9:18-20 

16:17-19a 

16:196 

18:18 

16:20 

8:30 

9:21 

16:21-28 

8:31-9:1 

9:22-27 

16:21a 

8:31a 

9:22a 

17:25 

16:216 

8:316 
8:32a 

9:226 

16:22,23 

8::?26,33 

16 :  24 

8:34 

9:23 

10:38 

14:27 

16:25 

8:35 

9:24 

10:39 

17:33 

16:26a 

8:36 

9:25 

16:266 

8:37 

16:27 

8:38 

9:26 

10:33 

12:9 

16:28 

9:1 

9:27 

59.  The  transfiguration 

17:1-13 

17:1-3 

17":4V.5"' 
17:6,7 
17:8 
17:9 

17: 10-12" 
17:13 

9:2-13 

9:2-4 

9:'5-'7   '■ 

9:8 
9:9 
9:10 
9:11-13 

9:28-36 

9:28-30 
9:31,32 
9:33-35 

9:36a 

9:366 

60.  The  epileptic  boy 

17 : 14-20 

9:14^29 

9:37-43a 

17 :  14a 

9:14a 
9:146-16 

9:37 

17 :  146, 15a 

9:17,18a 

9:38,39 

17:16,17 

9:186,19 

9:20 

9:21 

9 :  40,  41 
9:42a 

17:156 

9:22a 
9:226-24 

17 :  18a 

9:25a 
9:256 

9:426 

17:186 

9:26a 
9:v66 

17:18c 

9:27 

9:42c 
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PART  III.    THE  GALILEAN  MINISTRY— Con^mtted 

Parallel  Sections 

Paeallel  Material  in  Non-Paballel 
Sections 

Section  Titles 

1 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

The   epileptic   boy— Con- 

17:19  ■■" 

9:28  ■■■■ 

9:43a 

17:20 

9':'29""" 

21:21 

11 :  22,  23 

17:6 

61.  Jesus  again  foretells  his 

death 

17-22  23 

9:30-32 

9:, 30, 31a 

9 :  436-45 

17:22* 

9:436,44 

17:23 

9:316 
9:32 

9:45 

62.  The  temple  tax 

17 • 24-27 

63.  Discourse  on  humility 

Chap.  18 

18:1 

9:33-50 

9:33-35a 

9:46-50 

9:46,47a 

9:356 

9:48c 

(20:26,27 
<23:11 

10:43,44 

22:26 

18:2 

9:36 

9:476 

18:3 

10:15 

18:17 

18:4 

18:5 

9:37a 

9:48a 

10:40a 

10:16a 

9:376 

9:486 

10:406 

10:166 

9:38,39a 

9:49,50a 

9:396 

9:40 

9:506 

9:41 

10:42 

18:6 

9:42 

17:2 

18:7 

17:1 

18:8 

9:43,45 

5:30 

18:9 

9:47 

9:48,49 

9:50a 

9:506 

9:50c 

5:29 
5:136'" 

14:34a 
14:346 

18:10 

18:12,13 

15:4,5,76 

18:14 

18:15 

17:3 

18:16,17 

18:18 

16:196 

18:19,20 

18:21,22 

17:4 

18:23-34 

18:35 

6:15 

11:25 

PART  IV.    THE  PEREAN  MINISTRY 


Section  Titles 

Parallel  Sections 

Parallel  Material  in  Non-Parallel 
Sections 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

64.  Departure  from  Galilee. . . 

65.  Answer  to  disciples 

66.  Mission  of  the  Seventy.... 

19:1 

19:1 

8:19-22 

8:19-22 

10:1 

10:1 

9:57-62' 

9:51-56 

9:51-56 

9:57-60a 
9:606-62 

10:1-24 

10:1 

10:2 

10:3 

10:4a 

10:46 

10:5,6 

10:7a 

10:76 

10:7c,  8 

10:9 

10:10,11 

10:12 

9:37,38 
10:16a 
10:9,10a 

10:12,13 

10:106 

10:7,8a 

10:14 
(10:15 
111:  24 

6:8,9 
6:11  ■"■ 

9:3 

9:2 
9:5 
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PART  IV.    THE  PEREAN  MINISTRY— Conimwed 

Paballel  Sections 

Parallel  Material  in  Non-Paeallel 
Sections 

Section  Titles 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

Mission  of  the  Seventy— 

Continued 

10:13-15 

11 : 21-23a 

10:16a 

(10:40a 
U8:5 
10:406 

9:37a 

9:48a 

10:166 

9:376 

9:486 

10:17,18 

10:19 

16:18 

10:20 

10:21 

11 :  25,  26 

10:22 

( 11 :  27 
^28:186 

10:23,24 

13:16,17 

67.  The  good  Samaritan 

10:25-379 

68.  Visit  to  Martha  and  Mary 

10:38-42 

69.  Concerning  prayer 

11:1-13 
11:1, 
11:2 
11 : 3,  4 
11:5-8 
11 : 9-11 
11:12 
11:13 

6:9,10a 
6:ll-13a 

7:7-10 

7:11 

70.  Discourse  against  the 

Il:il4r54 
11:14 

(  9:32,33a 
n2 :22,23a 

11:15 

(   9:34; 
n2:24: 

3:22 

11:16 

12:38 

11 :  17o 

12:25a 

11:176,18 

12:'i56,  26 

3:236,26 

11:19,20 

12 :  27,  28 

11 :  21,  22 10 

12:29 

3:27 

11:23 

12:30 

11:24-26 

12:43-45a 

11:27,28a 

H:29o 

(12:39a 
U6:4a 

8:126 

11:296 

(12:396 
U6:46 

11:30  11 

12:4011 

11:31 

12:42 

11:32 

12:41 

11:33 

5:15 

4:21 

8:16 

11:34,*) 

6:22,23 

11:36 

11:37,38 

11:39-41 

23:25,26 

11:42 

23:23 

11:43 

23:6,7 

12:38,39 

20:46 

11:44 

23:27 

ll:4.5,46o 

11:466 

23:4 

11:47,48 

23:29,31 

11:49-51 

23:34-36 

11:52 

23:13 

11:53,51 

71.  Concerning    trustfulness 

and  watchfulness 

Chap.  12 

12:1a 

12:16 

(16:6 
n6:116 

8:15 

12:2 

10:266 

4:22 

8:17 

12:3-6 

10:27-29 

12:7o 

10:30 

21:18 

12:76,8 

10:31,32 

12:9 

10:33 

8:33 

9:26 

12:10 

12:31,32 

3:28,29 

12:11,12 

10:19,20 

13:11 

21 :  14, 15 

12:13-21 

12:22-29 

6:25-31 

9  On  10 :  27  cf.  Matt.  22 :  37,  38,  and  Mark  12 :  80, 31. 

10  Matthew  and  Mark,  closely  resembling  one  another  verbally,  are  parallel  to  Luke  in  substance  only. 

11  But  Matthew  contains  reference  to  the  three  days  and  three  nights  not  found  in  Luke. 
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PAKT  IV.    THE  PEREAN  MINISTRY— Cowfinwed 


Parallel  Sections 

Parallel  Material  in  Non-Paeallel 

Sections 

Section  Titles 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

Matt, 

Mark 

Luke 

Concerning    trustfulness 

and    watchfulness  —  Con- 

12*30 

\   6:32 

12:31 

}   6:8 
6:33 

12:32 

12:33,34 

6 : 19-21 

12:35-38 

12:39,40 

24 :  43,  44 

12:41 

12:42-46 

24:45-51 

12:47-49 

12:50a 

10:386,396 

12:506 

12:51 

10:34 

12:52 

12:53 

10:35,36 

12:54-56 

[16:2,3] 

12:57 

12:58,59 

5 :  25, 26 

72.  Galileans  slain  by  Pilate . . 

13 : 1-9 

73.  Woman  healed  on  a  sab- 

bath   

13:10-17 
13:18-21 

74.  Parables  of  the  kingdom . . 

13:31,32 

4:30-32 

13:18,19 
13:20,21 

13:33 

75.  Question  whether  few  are 

saved 

13:22-30 

13:22,23 

13:24 

7:13,14 

13:25o 

1 

l.'',:256 

25:116,12 

13:26 

! 

13:27 

7:23 

r  8:12 

13:42 

, 

13:28 

J  13:50 

122:13 

24:51 

L25:30 

13:29 

8:11 

13:30 

<  19:30 
120:16 

10:31 

76.  Reply  to  warning  against 

13-31-35 

13:31-33 

13:34,a5 

23:37-39 

77.  Discourse  at  table  of  a 

chief  Pharisee 

14:1-24 

14:l-3a 

14:36 

12:126 

3:4 

6:9 

14:4 

14:5 

12:11 

14:6-10 

14:11 

23:12 

18:146 

14 : 12-14 

14:15-2412 

78.  Discourse  on  counting  the 

cost 

14 ■ 25-35 

•   14:25 

14:26 

10:37 

14:27 

(10:38 
U6:24 

8:34 

9:23 

14:28-33 

14:34a 

9:50a 

14:346 
14:35a 

5:136 
5:13c 

9: 506  (note) 

14:a56 

(11:15 

^13:9 

(13:436 

(   4:9 
i   4:23 

8:86 

Chap.  15 
15:1-3 

15:4,5 

18:12,13a 

■   i     .- 

15:6 

15:7 

18:136 

12  Apparently  the  same  parable  as  Matt.  22:1-10,  but  a  wholly  independent  version. 
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PART  IV.    THE  PEREAN  MINISTHY— Continued 


Section  Titles 


Parables  of  grace — Con- 
tinued   


80,  Parables  of  warning  . 


81.  Concerning     forgiveness 
and  faith 


82.  The  ten  lepers 

83.  The  comingof  the  kingdom 


84.  The  Pharisee  and  the  pub 
lican 


85.  Concerning  divorce . 


86.  Blessing  little  children 

87.  The  rich  young  man 


Prediction  of  crucifixion. 


Ambition  of   James  and 
John  


Parallel  Sectioxs 


Matt. 


19:3-12 

19:3 

19:7,8 

19:4-6 


19:9 

19":i(>-l'2" 
19:13-16 
19:13,14 


19:15 
19:16-20:16 

19:16-20 


19:21-23 


19:24-27a 
19:276,28a 
19:286 
19:29o 


19:296 
19:30  (=20:16) 

20:1-15 
20:16  (=19:30) 

20:17-19 

20:17a 


20:176-19 


20:20-28 

20:2O-22a 


20:226,23a 


Mark 


10:2-12 

10:2 

10:3-5 

10:6-9 

10:10 

10:11 

10:12 

10:13-16 

10:13,14 
10:15 
10:16 
10:17-31 
10:17-20 
10:21a 
10:216-23 
10:24 
10:2.5-28 


10:29,30a 
10:306 
10:30c 
10:31 


10:32-34 

10:32a 
10:326 
10:32c-34 


10:35-45 

10:35-38a 

10:386 

10:39a 


Luke 


15:8-10 

15:11-32 

16:1-31 

16:1-12 

16:13 

16:14,15 

16:16 

16:17 

16:18 

16:19-31 

17:1-10 
17:1 
17:2 
17:3 
17:4 
17:5 

17:6 

17:7-10 

17:11-19 

17:20-18:8 

17:20-22 
17:23,24 
17:2513 
17:26,27 
17:28  32 

17:33 

17:34,35 

17:37a 

17:376 

18:1-8 


9-14 

9-14a 
146 


18:15-17 

18:15,16 
18:17 

18:18-30 

18:18-21 

18:22-24 
18:25-28 


18:29,30a 
18:306 


18:31-34 


18:31-33 
18:34 


Parallel  Material  in  Non-Paeallel 

Sections 


Matt. 


6:24 

11:12,13 

5:18 
5:32 
19:9 


18:7 
18:6 
18:15 
18:21,22 

17:206 
21 :21 


24:26,27 
16:21o 
24 :  37-39 

10:39 
16:25 
24:40,41 

24:28 


23:12 


5:32 


18:3 


Mark 


10:11 


9:42 


11:22,23 


8:31a 
8:35 


Luke 


9:22a 
9:24 


14:11 


16:18 


22:306 


13:30 


12:50a 


13C/.  also  Matt.  17:22;  Mark  9:31;  Luke  9: 44;  and  Matt.  20:18;  Mark  10:  33;  Luke  18:31. 
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PAKT  IV.    THE  PEREAN  MINISTRY- Con^mwed 


Paeallel  Sections 

Paeallel  Mateeial  in  Non-Paeallel 
Sections 

Section  Titles 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

Ambition  of  James  and 

John — Continued 

10:396 

12:50a 

20:236-25a 

10:40-42a 

20:256,26a 

10:426,43a 

22:25,26a 

20:266,27 

10:436,44 

23:11 

9:356 

22:266;  9:486 

20:28 

10:45 

22:276 

90.  Bartimeeus  healed 

i    9:27-31 
]  20:29-34 

(20:29-32a 
i   9:27 

9':'28""' 
20:326,33 
5  20:34o 
I   9:29a 

10:46-52 

10:46-49a 
10:496,50 

10:51 

18:35-43 

18:35-40a 

18:406,41 

9:296 

10:52a 

18:42 

(20:346 
}   9:30a 

10:526 

18:43a 
18:436 

9:306,31 

91 .  Zaccheeus 

19:1-10 
19:11-28 

92.  Parable  of  the  minee 

19:11 

* 

19:12,13 

25:14 

19:14-16 

19:17 

25:21,23 

19:18,19 

19:20-25 

25:24-28 

........ 

19:26 

5  25: 29 
h3:12 

4:25 

8:186 

19:27,28 

PART  V.    THE  PASSION  WEEK 


Paeallel  Sections 

Parallel  Material  in  Non-Paeallel 

Sections 

Section  Titles 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

21:1-11 

11:1-11 

19:29-44 

21 : 1-3 

11:1-3 

19:29-31 

21 : 4,  5 

21:6 

11:4 
11 : 5,  6 

19:32 
19:33,34 

21 : 7,  8 

11:7,8 

19:3.5,36 
19:37 

21:9a 

11:9a 

21:96 

11:96,10 

19:38 
19:39-44 

21:10a 

11:11a 

21 :  106, 11 

11:116 

94.  Cursing  of  the  fig  tree 

21:18,19 

21 :  18,  19a 

21: '196'" 

11:12-14 

11:12,13a 
11 :  136 
11:14 

95.  Cleansing  of  the  temple.. . 

21:12-17 

21 :  12a 
21:126 

21: '13" 

2l':'l'4'-'l6" 
21: '17"" 

11:15-19 

11:15a 

11:156 

11:16 

11:17 

n:)8a 

11:186 

11 -'ig"'" 

19:45-48 
19:45 

19:46 
19:47 

19:48 

22:33 

• 

21 :  37a 

96   Lesson  from  the  fig  tree.. 

21 : 20-22 

2l':'26   "   " 

11:20-25 

11:20 
11:21 

21:21 

11 :  22,  23 

17:20 

17:6 
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PART  V.    THE  PASSION  WEEK— Con^wwed 


Paeallel  Sections 

Parallel  Material  in  Non-Paeallel 
Sections 

Section  Titles 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

Lesson  from  the  fig  tree — 

21:22 

11:24 
11:25 

(   6:14,15 
U8:35 

97.  Jesus'  authority  chal- 

21 : 23-27 

11:27-33 

20  •  1-8 

98.  Parables  of  warning 

21:28-22:14 

21 :  28-32 
21 : 3.3a 

12:1-12 

12:1a 

20:9-19 

20:9a 

* 

21:336 
21 :  33c 
21 :  34-40 
21:41a 
21 :  416 

21  •'42a"" 
21 : 426 
21:43 
[21 : 44] 
21 :  45,  46a 
21:466 
22:l-13aU 

22:136 

22:14 

12:16 
12:1c 
12:2-9a 
12:96 

12 lid"  ' 
12:11 

12il2"" 

20:96 
20:10-15 

20:16a 

20:166 
20:17 

20:18 
20:19 

r  8:12 
13:43 

i  13:50 
24:51 

125:30 

13:28 

99.  Questions  by  Jewishrulers 

22:15-40 

22:15,16a 

22: 166-22 

22:23-28 

22:29 

22':30"" 

22:31,32" 

22:33 

22:34 

22 :  35,  36 

22:37,3815 

22:39 

22:40 

12:13-34 

12:13,  14o 

12: 146-17 

12:18-23 

12:24 

12:25  "" 

12  •26,27" 

12:28a" 

12:286 

12:29,30 

12:31a 

12:316 

12:32-34a 

12:346 

20:20-40 

20:20a 
20:206 
20:21-26 
20:27-34a 

20:346,35a 
20:  $56,  36a 
20:366 
20:37,38 

20':'39 

20:40 

7:12 
22:46 

11:186 

100.  Christ's  unanswerable 

22:41-46 

22:41-45 

12:35-37 

12:35-37 

20:41-44 

20:41-44 

22:46 

12:346 

20:40 

101.  Woes  against  the  scribes 

and  Pharisees 

Chap.  23 
23:1 

12:38-40 

12:38a 

20:45-47 

20:45 

23:2,3 

23:4 

11:466 

23:5 

23:6.7a 

12:386,  39 

20:46 

11:43 

23:76-10 

23:11 

20:26,27 

(   9:356 
h0:43,44 

22:26 
9:486 

23:12 

(14:11 
n8:146 

23:13 

12:4b'"" 

20':47      " 

11:52 

S3: 15-22 

23:23 

11:42 

23:24 

23:2.5,26 

11:39-41 

23:27 

11:44 

23:28 

23:29-31 

11:47,48 

23:32 

23:33 

3:76 

3:76 

23:34-.% 

11:49-51 

23; 37-39 



13:34,35 

n  Matt.  22 : 1-14  is  apparently  the  same  parable  that  is  contained  in  Luke  14 :  15-24,  but  an  entirely  independent  version. 
15  On  Matt.  22:37  ff.  cf.  Luke  10:27. 
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PART  V.    THE  PASSION  WEEK— Cow^mwed 


Parallel  Sections 

Parallel  Material  in  Non-Parallel 
Sections 

Section  Titles 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

102.  The  widow's  mite 

12:41-44 

21:1-4 

103.  Discourse  on  last  things. 

Chaps.  24, 25 

24:  if  2 

24:3a 

24:36 

24:4-7 

24:8 

Chap.  13 

13: if 2 

13:3 

13:4 

13:5-8 

13:9a 

21:5-38 

21:5,6 

21:7 
21:8-11 

24:9a 

13:96 

21:12a 

10:17 

13:9c 

21:126,  13 

10:18 

' 

24:14 

13:10 

13:11 

21:14,15 

10:19,20, 

12:11,12 

13:12 

21:16 

10:21 

24:96 

13:13a 

21:17 
21:18 

10:22a 
10:30 

12:7a 

24:10-12 

24;  13 

13:136 

21:19 

10:226 

24:15-18 

13:14-16 

21:20,21 
21:22 

24:19 

13:17 

21:23a 

24:20 

13:18 

24:21o 

13:19a 

21:236 

24:216,22 

13:196,  20 

21:24 

24:23 

13:21 

17:23 

24:24,25 

13:22,23 

24:26,27 

17:23,24 

24:28 

17:376 

24:29a 

13:24,25a 

21:2.5a 
21:256,26a 

24:296 

13:2.56 

21:266 

24:30o 

24:306 

13:26 

21:27 

24:31 

13:27 

21:28 

24:32-35 

13:28-31 

21:29-33 

24:36 

13:32 

24:37-39 

17;  26,  27 

24:40,41 

13: 33", '34' 

17:34,35 

24:42(c/.25:13) 

13 :  35a  (c/.  33) 
13:356-37 

24:43,44 

12:. 39,  40 

24:45-51a 

r  8:12  "" 

12:42-46 

24:516 

J  13:42 

13:28 

(=25:306) 

1  13:,50 

122:136 

21:34-36 

25:l-lla 

25:116,12 

13:2.56 

25:13  (see 

24:42) 

25:14 

19:12,13 

25:15-20 

25:21 

19:17 

25:22 

25:23 

19:17 

25:24-28 

19:20-25 

25:29 

13:12 

4:25 

519:26 
\   8:186 

25:30a 

25:306  (see 

24:51) 

25:31-46 

21 :  37a 
21 : 376 
21:38 

21:17  "" 

11:11 
11:19 

104.  Conspiracy  of  the  chief 

26:1-5 

26:1 

14:1,2 

22:1,2 

26:2a 

14:lo 

22:1 

26:26 

26:36 

26:3a,  4 

14:16 

22:2a 

26:5a 

14:2a 

26:56 

14:26 

22:26 
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PART  V.    THE  PASSION  WEEK— Continued 


Parallel  Sections 

Parallel  Material  in  Non-Paeallel 
Sections 

Section  Titles 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

105.  Anointing  in  Bethany 

(Matt.-Mark.) 

106.  Plot  of   Judas  and  the 

26:6-13 

14:3-9 

26:14-16 

14:10, 11 

22 : 3-6 

26:17-35 

14:12-31 

22:7-38 

26:17,18 

14:12-14 
14:15 

22:7-11 
22:12 

26:19,20 

14:16,17 

22:13,14 
22:1.5-17 

26:21 

14:18 

22:21 

26:22 

14:19 

22:23 

26:23 

14:20 

26:24o 

14:21a 

22:22 

26:246 

14:216 

26:25 

26:26 

14:22 

22:19a 
22:196 

26:27,28 

14:23.24 

22:20 

26:29 

14:25 

22:18 
22:24 
22:25,26a 

20:25,26a 

10:42,43a 

22:266 

5  20:266,27 
123:11 

no :  436,  44 
I   9:356 

9:486 

22:27a 

22 :  276 

20:28 

10:45 

22:28-30a 

22:306 

19:286 

26:30-32 

14:26-28 

22:31,32 

26:33,34 

14:29,30 

22:33,34 

26:35 

14:31 

22:&5-38 

108.  Agony  in  (Jethsemane .... 

26:36-46 

26:36a 
26:366 
26:37,38 
26:39 

26':'«)a  " 
26:406 
26:41 
26:42-46 

14:32-42 

14:32a 
14:326 
14:33,34 
14:35,36 

14':37o"' 
14:376 
14:38 
14:40-43 

22:39-46 

22:39,40a 

22:41,42 
22:43,44 
22:45 

406=466 

109.  Betrayal  and  arrest 

26:47-56 

26:47a 

26:476,48 

26:49 

26:50o 

26:506 

26:51  "" 
26:52-54 

26:55"" 

26:56"" 

14:43-52 

14:43a 

14:436,44 

14:45 

14:«"" 

14:47"" 

14:'48',49a 

14:  496,' 50 
14:51,52 

22:47-53 

22:47a 

22:476 
22:48 

22:49 
22:50 

22:. 51 

22:52,53a 

22:536 

110.  Trial     before     Jewish 

26:57-27:10 

26:57,  .58 

14:53-72 
14:53,  .54 

22:54-71 

22 :  54,  55 

26 :  59,  60a 

14:55,56o 
14:566 

26:606,61 

14:. 57,  58 
14:59 

26:62,63a 

14:60,61a 

26:636 

14:616 

22:666 
22:66a 
22:67,68 

26:64a 

14:62a 

22:69 

26:646 

14:626 

22:70 

26:65a 

14:63a 

26:656 

14:636,64a 

22:71 

26:66 

14:646 

26:67,68 

14:65a 
14:656 

22:63,64 
22:65 
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PART  V.    THE.  PASSION  Vf^^K— Continued 


Parallel  Sections 

Parallel  Material  in  Non-Parallel 
Sections 

Section  Titles 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

Trial    before    Jewish 

authorities— Co/i  tinued . . 

26:69,70 
26:71a 

26:"7'l'6'-74 

26':'7'5       " 

14:66-68a 
14:686 
14:68c 
14:69-72a 

14':'726'   " 

22:1)6,57 

22:58-60 

22:61a 

22:616,62 

HI.  Trial  before  Pilate 

27:1-31 

27:1 
27:2 
27:3-lla 

27':ii'6"  " 
27:12-14 

27 -is, '16 " 

27':'l'7','l8" 

27:19 

27:20-23 

27:24,25 

27:26 

27:27-31 

15:1-20 

15:1a 
15:16 

15:2 

15:3-5 

151 6, '7a" 

15:76,8 

15:9,10 

15:11-14 

15:15 
15:16-20 

23:1-25 

23:1 

23:2 
23:3 

23:4-16 

23:19 

23:18,  20-23a 
23:236-25 

112.  Crucifixion  of  Jesus 

27:32-56 

27:32 

27:33"" 
27:34 

27:35"""" 

27:36 '" 

27:37 

27:38 

27:39,40 

27:41,42a 

27:426 

27:43 

27':4'4  "     " 

27:'45  '     " 

27:46-49 

27:50 

27 :  51a 

27:516-53 

27:54 

27':'55'a    " 
27:56 
27:  .556 

15:21-41 

15:21 

15:22'   "" 
15:23 

15:24  '" 
15:25 

15:2(5'   "" 

15:27 

15:29,30 

15:31,32a 

15:326 

15:32"c"""" 

15:33"" 

15:34-36 

15:37 

15:38"""" 

15:39 

15:40a'" 

15:406 

15:41 

23:26-49 

23:26 

23:27-32 

23:33a 

23:34a 
23:346 

23:3.5a 

23:38 

2;s:336 

23:356 

23:36,37 
23:39 
2:^:40-43 
23:44,  45o 

23:46a 
23:466 
23:4.56 

23:47 
23:48 
23:49a 

23:496 

113.  Burial  of  Jesus 

27:67-61 

27:57a 

15:42-47 

15:42a 

23:50-56 

15:426 

23:54 

27:576 

15:43a 

23:. 50,  516 
23:51a 

27:58a 

15:436 
15:44 

23:52 

27:586 

15:45 

27:. 59, 60a 
27:606 

15:46a 

23:53 

15:466 

27:61 

15:47 

23:. 55 

23:.56o 

23:566 

16:1 

114.  Watch  at  the  sepulcher . . 

27:  (52-66 
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PART  VI.  THE  APPEARANCES  AFTER  THE  RESURRECTION 


Section  Titles 

Parallel  Sections 

Parallel  Material  in  Non-Paeallel 
Sections 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

Matt. 

Mark 

Luke 

115.  Resurrection  morning... 

116.  Report  of  the  watch 

117.  Walk  to  Emmaus 

118.  Appearance    in    Jerusa- 
lem,Thomas  beinff  absent 

119.  Appearance  to  the  Eleven 

28:1-10 

28:1 

28:2-4 

27':  5,6a" 

28':7"8'" 
28:9,10 

28:11-15 

28:16-20 

28:16-18a 
28:186 
28:19a 
28:196,20 

16: 1-8  [9-11] 
16:1 
16:2 

16:3 
16:4 

16:5 

16:6 

16:7"8"" 
[cf.  16:9-11] 

[16:12,1316] 

[16:141] 

[16:15-18] 

[16:15]"" 
[16:16-18] 
[16:19,20] 
[16:i9J  ■" 
[16 ':2b]"" 

24:1-12 

24:i"    "" 

24:2 

24:3 

24:4,5a 

24:56,6a 

24:66,7 

24:8-12 

24:13-35 

24:36-43 

24:44-53 

24:44-50 

24:51 

24:52 

11:276 

16:19,20 

23 : 56a 

120.  Final    appearance    and 

10:226 

i«The  parallelism  in  these  cases  is  only  of  the  most  general  character. 
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RETURN  TO  the  circulation  desl<  of  any 
University  of  California  Ubrary 
or  to  the 
NORTHERN  REGIONAL  LIBRARY  FACILITY 
BIdg.  400,  Richmond  Field  Station 
University  of  California 
Richmond,  CA  94804-4698 

ALL  BOOKS  MAY  BE  RECALLED  AFTER  7  DAYS 

•  2-month  loans  may  be  renewed  by  calling 
(510)642-6753 

•  1  -year  loans  may  be  recharged  by  bringing 
books  to  NRLF 

•  Renewals  and  recharges  may  be  made  4 
days  prior  to  due  date. 
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